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FOREWORD 


The  Agricultural  Situation  in  Western  Europe;  Review  of  1969  and  Outlook 
for  1970  focuses  on  major  agricultural  and  economic  developments  of  concern  to 
U.S.  agricultural  interests.  The  information  provides  an  analytical  basis  for 
shortrun  policy  decisions  and  furnishes  information  about  current  agricultural 
and  trade  developments  in  the  major  commercial  marketplace  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports. 

This  report  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Fletcher  Pope,  Jr.,  Leader, 
Situation  and  Outlook  Section,  and  the  supervision  of  Reed  E.  Friend,  Leader, 
Demand  and  Competition  Section.  Participating  in  the  preparation  of  the  report 
were  Cynthia  A.  Breitenlohner,  Virginia  G.  Carter,  Marshall  H.  Cohen,  Doris  H. 
Jeter,  James  Lopes,  Donald  M.  Phillips,  and  William  P.  Roenigk. 

Acknowledgment  is  extended  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Setrvice  for  assist- 
ance provided,  especially  by  Agricultural  Attache  personnel  who  supplied  much 
of  the  basic  data. 


The  Agricultural  Situation  in  Western  Europe  is  one  of  five  regional  sup- 
plements to  The  World  Agricultural  Situation;  Review  of  1969  and  Outlook  for 
1970)  FAER  57.  Other  regional  reports  will  be  published  on  the  Communist  areas, 
Africa  and  West  Asia,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  Far  East  and  Oceania. 
Data  may  vary  slightly  from  those  in  The  World  Agricultural  Situation,  as  this 
report  is  based  on  information  available  as  of  March  1,  1970. 


G.  Stanley  Brown,  Chief 
Europe  and  Soviet  Union  Branch 
Foreign  Regional  Analysis  Division 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

CAP Common  Agricultural  Policy  of  the  European  Community. 

CXT Common  External  Tariff  of  the  European  Community. 

EC European  Community.   (Members:  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  France,  Italy,  The 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany  or  West  Germany,  Netherlands.  Associate 
members:  Greece,  Turkey.) 

EFTA European  Free  Trade  Association.   (Members:  United  Kingdom,  Austria, 

Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Portugal.   Associate 
member :  Finland . ) 

FEOGA. .. .European  Agricultural  Guidance  and  Guarantee  Fund  of  the  EC. 

GAP Gross  Agricultural  Product. 

GATT General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

GDP Gross  Domestic  Product. 

GNP Gross  National  Product. 

OECD Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development.   (Me;nbers:  The 

United  States,  Canada,  Japan,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  and  all  West  Euro- 
pean countries. 

TIME  REFERENCES 


Statistics  refer  to  a  calendar  year  unless  otherwise  indicated.  When  split  year 
(July  1  to  June  30)  data  are  used,  they  are  identified  with  a  diagonal  stroke 
such  as  1968/69.   Hyphens,  such  as  1967-69,  indicate  averages  for  several  years. 


WEIGHT  AND  MEASURE  REFERENCES 


The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  used  in  this  report  unless  other- 
wise indicated.   The  following  are  conversions  to  the  U.S.  system  of  weights 
and  measures:  1  hectare  is  equal  to  2.471  acres,  1  quintal  is  equal  to  220.46 
pounds,  and  1  metric  ton  is  equal  to  2204.6  pounds. 
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SUMMARY 

Western  Europe's  agricultural  production  in  1969  declined  moderately  from 
the  record  achieved  in  1968.   Less  favorable  weather  was  the  primary  factor. 
Grain  and  meat  output  may  increase  in  1970. 

Grain  production  for  Western  Europe  totaled  120  million  tons  in  1969 — down 
a  million  tons  from  the  record  harvest  a  year  earlier.  Wheat  production  ex- 
ceeded 45  million  tons — 5  percent  below  1968 — while  feed  grain  production  rose 
to  a  record  68  million  tons.   The  area  had  been  decreased  for  wheat,  expanded 
for  feed  grains. 

Western  Europe's  meat  production  approximated  16  million  tons  in  1969, 
slightly  below  1968  output.   Both  pork  and  mutton-lamb  output  declined.   Poul- 
try meat  production  reached  a  record  level  estimated  at  2.7  million  tons.   Out- 
put of  milk  was  estimated  at  114  million  tons,  about  equal  to  output  in  the 
previous  year. 

Although  Western  Europe  is  a  grain  deficit  area,  the  European  Community, 
Austria,  Finland,  Greece,  and  Spain  have  surpluses  of  soft  wheat.  Wheat  stocks 
in  the  EC  totaled  10  million  tons  at  the  beginning  (August  1)  of  the  1969/70 
marketing  year — 3  million  more  than  a  year  earlier.   The  buildup  is  due  to  high 
price  supports  for  wheat,  price  ratios  favoring  wheat  over  feed  grains,  large 
world  supplies  of  wheat,  and  generally  favorable  growing  conditions.   The  EC 
is  working  on  new  policies  to  reduce  soft  wheat  supplies,  which  are  a  heavy  fi- 
nancial burden  to  its  agricultural  fund. 

For  dairy  products,  the  major  surplus  area  is  the  European  Community,  which 
had  butter  stocks  of  345,000  tons  and  nonfat  dry  milk  (NFDM)  stocks  of  340,000 
tons  on  January  1,  1970.   To  reduce  the  dairy  oversupply,  the  EC  is  using  sub- 
sidies to  encourage  increased  cow  slaughter,  reduced  marketings  of  milk,  in- 
creased consumption  of  butter,  and  wider  use  of  WDH   in  feed.   Other  West  Euro- 
pean countries  with  dairy  surpluses  include  Austria,  Ireland,  Sweden,  and  Fin- 
land. 

Monetary  instability  brought  an  11.1  percent  devaluation  of  the  French 
franc  in  August  1969  and  a  9.3  percent  revaluation  of  the  German  mark  in  October 
1969.   Since  the  CAP  sets  common  prices  for  major  agricultural  products  in  terms 
of  units  of  account,  emergency  measures  were  necessary  to  avoid  disruption  of 
the  elaborately  constructed  common  agricultural  market.   For  France,  the  support 
price  for  most  agricultural  commodities  was  not  increased  (to  avoid  inflationary 
pressures  and  increased  surpluses)  but  all  prices  are  to  be  aligned  with  common 
prices  by  August  1971.   During  this  period,  import  subsidies  and  export  taxes 
are  being  applied  to  equalize  French  and  Community  prices.   To  avoid  an  immedi- 
ate drop  in  agricultural  support  prices  in  West  Germany,  prices  were  frozen  at 
the  pre-revaluation  level  and  compensatory  import  taxes  were  imposed  on  most 
commodities  covered  by  the  CAP.   Although  the  measures  for  West  Germany  were 
discontinued  on  January  1,  1970,  farmers  will  be  compensated  for  resultant  in- 
come losses  through  1974. 

During  1969,  the  European  Community  proposed  an  internal  agreement  for  fats 
and  oils.   The  intention  was  that  developed  countries  impose  a  tax  on  imports  of 


oilseeds,  ollmeal,  oilcake,  and  fats  and  oils  (excluding  butter  and  olive  oil). 
Such  an  agreement  would  tend  to  achieve  the  same  objective  of  the  Community 
under  Its  prevlotisly  proposed  Internal  consumption  tax  on  protein  meal  and  var- 
ious fats  and  oils — that  Is,  the  substitution  of  butter  for  margarine  and  of 
surplus  grains  and  NFDM  for  protein  meal. 

The  European  Community's  financial  agreement  on  the  CAP  In  late  1969  and 
early  1970  was  a  significant  achievement.   It  provided  for  some  reallocation  of 
FEOGA  costs  among  member  states.   By  January  1,  1978,  the  Community  Is  to  be 
entirely  financed  from  Its  own  sources  of  revenue  rather  than  relying  on  some 
contributions  from  member  states.   Funding  will  be  through  Community  receipts  of 
Import  levies,  customs  duties,  and  a  part  of  the  tax  on  value  added  (TVA) .   In 
addition,  the  European  Parliament  Is  to  be  given  minor  control  over  the  EC  budg- 
et. The  financial  agreement  does  not  provide  for  any  limitations  on  FEOGA  ex- 
penditures. 

EC  countries  have  committed  themselves  to  membership  negotiations  In  1970 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  The  outcome  has  far- 
reaching  aspects  for  many  countries  other  than  those  directly  Involved.  Trade 
agreements  completed  with  Yugoslavia,  Israel,  and  Spain  require  only  ratifica- 
tion. Discussions  are  currently  taking  place  with  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
other  countries.  Preferential  trade  agreements  renewed  In  1969  Include  the 
Yaounde  Convention  with  the  Associated  Overseas  Countries  of  Africa  and  the 
Arusha  Agreement  with  the  East  African  Community. 

Upcoming  membership  negotiations  between  the  European  Community  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  Norway  will  have  an  Impact  on  the  future 
of  EFTA.  This  trade  area.  In  existence  10  years,  has  been  largely  restricted 
to  the  elimination  of  trade  tariffs  on  nonagrlcultural  Items.   However,  some 
processed  agricultural  commodities  are  freely  traded;  bilateral  trade  agreements 
between  EFTA  members  on  agricultural  commodities  have  been  encouraged. 

Western  Europe's  agricultural  Imports  totaled  $22  billion  In  1968,  about 
equal  to  the  1967  level.  On  the  other  hand,  agricultural  exports  amounted  to 
$10.4  billion — up  almost  6  percent.  Imports  of  U.S.  farm  products  by  Western 
Europe  peaked  at  almost  $3.1  billion  in  1966  but  declined  to  $2.6  billion  in 
1967  and  $2.5  billion  in  1968.  A  further  decline  probably  occurred  in  1969. 
European  takings  of  U.S.  wheat,  feed  grains,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  cotton 
have  declined  in  recent  years. 

Economic  expansion  in  Western  Europe  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  high 
rate  in  1970.   Some  countries  will  need  to  guard  against  excessive  demand  pres- 
sures. Barring  accelerated  deterioration  of  the  Italian  balance  of  payments, 
major  monetary  adjustments,  such  as  those  in  1969,  are  unlikely  in  1970. 

The  shift  in  area  from  wheat  to  feed  grains  is  expected  to  continue  in 
1970  and  the  total  grain  harvest  may  Increase  somewhat.  Quality  wheat  imports 
probably  will  hold  firm,  but  feed  grain  imports  may  fall.  Prospects  are  bright 
for  imports  of  oilseeds  (and  cake  and  meal) ,  especially  soybean  imports  from  the 
United  States.  Meat  production  (particularly  pork  and  poultry)  is  expected  to 
increase  in  1970.  Milk  output,  already  excessive,  may  stabilize  at  the  1969 
level. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  REMAINS  HIGH 

In  1969,  for  the  third  consecutive  year,  agricultural  production  remained 
at  a  high  level  in  Western  Europe  but  failed  to  equal  the  record  achieved  in 

1968.  Less  favorable  growing  conditions  were  primarily  responsible  for  a  modest 
decline  in  the  index  of  agricultural  output.  Among  the  EC  countries,  production 
in  1969  in  West  Germany  and  France  was  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1968.   Produc- 
tion in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  except  Finland,  and  in  Portugal,  was  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  record  achieved  in  1968.  Agricultural  output  in  Greece 
showed  a  partial  recovery  from  the  drought-induced  level  of  1968  (table  1) . 

Total  grain  production  for  all  of  Western  Europe  remained  at  a  near  record 
level  of  approximately  120  million  tons.  \J     Somewhat  smaller  harvests  of  wheat 
and  rye  were  largely  offset  by  increases  in  feed  grain  crops .  Wheat  production 
in  1969  dipped  for  most  countries — the  total  output  for  Western  Europe  declining 
by  about  5  percent,  primarily  because  of  smaller  crops  in  Spain,  France,  and 
Portugal.  The  lower  production  reflected  the  reduced  wheat  area,  although 
yields  were  lowered  somewhat  by  dry  weather  during  part  of  the  growing  season.  2J 

Feed  grain  production  rose  to  a  record  level  in  Western  Europe,  largely  due 
to  acreage  expansion.  Barley,  which  dominates  feed  grain  production,  continued 
its  uptrend  in  output  and  increased  to  39  million  tons,  about  14  million  above 
the  1960-64  average.   France  and  West  Germany  turned  out  barley  crops  above  the 
1968  level — contributing  heavily  to  total  feed  grain  increases  in  the  EC.  "Ij 
Barley  output  recovered  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Greece  and  rose  to  record 
levels  in  Spain,  Denmark,  Austria,  and  Finland.  Com  production  in  Western  Eu- 
rope showed  a  greater  increase  than  barley,  reaching  a  record  of  nearly  14  mil- 
lion tons.  The  increase  in  corn  reflected  larger  crops  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Austria. 

Both  area  and  production  of  potatoes  in  Western  Europe  declined  further  in 

1969.  The  56-million-ton  harvest  was  over  7  million  tons  below  the  1968  crop. 
Sharp  declines  were  noted  for  France,  West  Germany,  and  Sweden.   Sugar  beet  pro- 
duction in  1969  dipped  below  1968  but  remained  at  a  high  level  (69  million  tons) 
with  area  holding  about  the  same.  Most  producing  countries  experienced  declines, 
but  the  decreases  were  most  significant  in  West  Germany,  Italy,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Sweden.   Large  increases  were  registered  by  Greece  and  Spain.  Olive 
oil  production  in  Western  Europe  declined  by  6  percent  as  increased  output  in 
Portugal  was  offset  by  a  sharp  decrease  in  Spain. 


Ij   Tons  in  this  report  are  metric  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

2j   For  statistics  on  the  area  and  production  of  selected  crops  in  Western  Eu- 
rope see  table  2  (in  appendix) . 

V  The  terms  EC,  European  Community,  Community,  Common  Market,  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  and  EEC  are  used  interchangeably  in  this  report. 


Table  1. — Indices  of  agricultural  production  in  Western  Europe,  1965-69  1/ 

( 1957-59  =  100) 


Country  or  area 

:   1965 

:  1966 

:  1967 

:  1968 

:   1969  2/ 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

:  108 

110 

123 

123 

120 

France 

:  131 

126 

139 

144 

141 

West  Germany 

:  108 

112 

123 

126 

123 

Italy 

:  115 

117 

126 

123 

124 

Netherlands 

:  119 

124 

133 

138 

141 

Total  EC 

118 

119 

130 

132 

131 

Austria 

104 

119 

125 

130 

131 

Denmark 

117 

117 

118 

122 

117 

Finland 

:  129 

120 

126 

133 

135 

Greece 

135 

134 

143 

123 

132 

Ireland 

106 

109 

121 

124 

123 

Noirway 

:  110 

107 

107 

118 

108 

Portugal 

103 

91 

110 

112 

107 

Spain 

114 

129 

135 

148 

147 

Sweden 

116 

105 

118 

122 

108 

Switzerland 

107 

112 

121 

125 

123 

United  Kingdom 

132 

131 

.137 

134 

135 

Total  Western  Europe 

119 

120 

130 

132 

130 

1/   West  European  regional  price  weights  were  used  in  calculating  these  in- 
dices of  agricultural  output.  Also,  the  indices  are  limited  in  coverage  to 
12  to  18  crops  and  livestock  products.   Thus,  these  indices  will  differ  from 
those  calculated  by  the  various  countries. 

2^/  Preliminary. 


Western  Europe's  meat  production  was  sustained  at  a  high  level  in  1969 — 
about  16  million  tons,  hj     Beef  and  veal  production  remained  at  6.5  million  tons 
while  pork  production  at  8.2  million  tons  was  down  slightly  in  1969.   Larger 
amounts  of  beef  and  veal  in  most  West  European  countries,  but  particularly  in 
West  Germany,  Portugal,  Finland,  and  Italy  were  offset  by  decreases  in  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Denmark.   Drought  in  some  countries — notably  Sweden — 
led  to  increased  slaughtering  of  cattle.   Pork  output  declined  last  year  in 
Western  Europe — particularly  in  France  and  West  Germany.   In  the  EFTA,  produc- 
tion was  down  mainly  because  increases  in  Portuguese  and  Finnish  output  did  not 
offset  a  sharp  decrease  in  Danish  pork  production. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  poultry  output — especially  of  broilers — in  most  West 
European  countries  and  a  slowdown  in  the  growth  of  consumption  have  led  to  a 


hj   For  statistics  on  production  of  principal  livestock  products  in  Western  Eu- 
rope see  table  3  (in  appendix) . 


less  buoyant  market  for  poultry  meat.  Total  poultry  meat  production  hit  2.7 
million  tons  in  1969 — a  new  record — compared  with  an  average  of  1.5  million  in 
1960-64.   In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  rapid  expansion  in  West  German 
broiler  production,  reflecting  an  increase  in  consumption.  Production  also 
continues  high  in  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Output  of  cow's  milk  is  estimated  at  114  million  tons,  no  significant 
change  from  1968.   In  some  West  European  countries,  the  warm,  extended  autumn 
favoring  pasture  conditions  resulted  in  higher  production  offsetting  declines 
in  other  countries.   Although  Italy's  outturn  probably  declined,  production  in 
the  EC  is  estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1968.   In  Scandinavia,  lower 
milk  production  was  realized  in  most  countries.   In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  cow 
numbers  have  been  declining  in  recent  years.   Milk  production  in  Finland  prob- 
ably reached  a  higher  level  than  in  1968. 


WHEAT  SURPLUSES  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 


Although  Western  Europe  is  a  grain  deficit  area,  surplus  production  of  soft 
wheat  plagues  some  countries.   Most  seriously  affected  is  the  European  Community, 
which  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  Western  Europe's  wheat  production.   Other  areas 
with  current  or  recent  surpluses  of  soft  wheat  include  Austria,  Finland,  Greece, 
and  Spain. 

European  Community 

Wheat  production  in  the  EC,  as  well  as  in  Western  Europe  as  a  whole,  has 
expanded  at  a  relatively  rapid  pace  in  recent  years  (figure  2) ,  far  outdis- 
tancing any  rise  in  domestic  utilization  and  exports.  As  a  result,  soft  wheat 
stocks  in  the  EC  on  August  1,  1969,  were  an  estimated  10  million  tons  against  7 
million  a  year  earlier. 

Storage  problems  centered  in  West  Germany;   Soft  wheat  stocks  in  the  EC 
were  traditionally  held  primarily  by  France.  During  1968/69,  however,  West 
German  grain  importers  reacted  to  the  weak  French  franc  and  liberal  credit 
terms  by  buying  large  quantities  of  wheat  from  France.   It  was  profitable  to 
turn  the  imported  wheat  over  to  West  Geinnan  intervention  agencies  at  a  higher 
than  cost  price.   Consequently,  over  twice  as  much  wheat  moved  from  France  into 
West  Germany  in  1968/69  than  a  year  earlier.  _5/ 

The  increased  import  of  French  wheat  created  pressure  on  storage  facili- 
ties, forcing  West  Germany  to  request  EC  Commission  authorization  to  impose  im- 
port levies  on  wheat  from  EC-member  countries.  While  the  Commission  did  not 
grant  this  action,  it  did  allow  West  Germany  to  apply  Intervention  "B"  proce- 
dures on  German  wheat.   Under  them,  wheat  can  be  held  by  private  granaries  and 
offered  to  the  government  intervention  agency  later  in  the  season  at  a  guaran- 
teed price  (including  coverage  of  storage  costs).   Usually,  wheat  is  stored  by 


_5/  For  statistics  on  total  imports  and  exports  of  various  agricultural  pro- 
ducts by  Western  Europe,  see  tables  4  and  6  (in  appendix).  Also,  for  imports 
of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  by  Western  Europe,  see  table  5. 
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Figure  2 


the  EC  under  procedures  called  Intervention  "A,"  which  allows  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers at  harvesttime  to  deliver  the  wheat  directly  to  government  storage. 

In  August  1969,  the  French  franc  was  devalued  11.1  percent,  largely  elimi- 
nating the  pressure  on  the  wheat  flow  into  West  Germany.   By  then,  however,  more 
than  6  million  tons  of  grain  in  West  Germany  had  been  covered  by  Intervention 
"B."  Soft  wheat  held  under  Intervention  "A"  in  West  Germany  through  the  end  of 
October  1969  totaled  591,000  tons,  compared  with  130,000  tons  a  year  earlier. 

The  deutsche  mark  revaluation  in  October  1969,  created  a  potential  loss  for 
persons  holding  Intervention  "B"  stocks.  However,  the  EC  Commission  agreed  that 
contracts  concluded  under  Intervention  "B"  would  be  reimbursed  by  FEOGA  against 
losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  revaluation.   This  guarantee  applied  to  grain 
sold  on  the  open  market  as  well  as  grain  offered  for  government  storage. 

Causes  of  soft  wheat  surpluses;   Soft  wheat  surpluses  in  the  Community  are 
directly  related  to  extremely  high  producer  prices.   The  common  grain  prices 
which  went  into  effect  for  the  EC  on  July  1,  1967,  represented  a  major  increase 


in  grain  prices  for  France — the  EC's  largest  grain  producer.  Farm  prices  for 
soft  wheat  in  France,  for  example,  averaged  $92.60  per  ton  in  1968/69,  more  than 
35  percent  above  the  average  U.S.  producer  price.  The  Community's  variable  im- 
port levy  protects  domestic  producers  from  outside  competition,  intervention 
(support)  prices  provide  a  guaranteed  price  for  unlimited  production,  and  ex- 
port subsidies  are  flexible  to  meet  the  competition  in  any  market. 

Wheat: feed  grain  price  ratios  in  the  EC  favor  the  production  of  vheat  and 
contribute  to  surplus  soft  wheat  production.  This  price  ratio,  however,  has 
been  lowered  in  recent  years  by  holding  the  target  price  of  wheat  stable  while 
increasing  the  price  of  feed  grains.  Grain  price  adjustments  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently large  to  encourage  any  widespread  shift  of  land  from  wheat  to  feed 
grains  or  to  establish  realistic  price  relationships  based  on  the  relative  feed- 
ing value  of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  Nevertheless,  they  have  resulted  in  higher 
threshold  prices  (minimum  import  prices)  for  feed  grains  and  thus  increased  pro- 
tection for  Community  grain  producers. 

Large  world  supplies  of  wheat  in  recent  years  have  hampered  any  expansion 
in  EC  wheat  exports  to  third  countries.  The  Common  Market's  surplus  wheat  is  of 
lower  quality  than  wheat  available  from  other  major  exporters  and  is  shipped 
primarily  to  Mainland  China,  Algeria,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
(feed  wheat).   During  1969,  heavy  export  subsidization  by  the  EC  occasionally 
pushed  the  export  price  below  the  minimum  level  specified  in  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement. 

Solving  the  surplus  problem:  A  significant  part  of  the  EC's  expenditure 
on  its  agricultural  fund  can  be  attributed  to  wheat.  Of  an  estimated  total  ex- 
penditure of  $2.4  billion  in  1968/69,  around  $700  million  was  spent  on  price 
support  measures  and  export  subsidies  for  grain.   Total  FEOGA  costs,  as  well  as 
costs  relating  to  wheat,  are  expected  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  in  1969/70, 

The  EC  Commission  recently  proposed  several  measures  designed  to  reduce  ag- 
ricultural surpluses.   One  proposal  relating  to  grains  is  to  lower  the  basic 
intervention  price  for  wheat  and  rye  by  $2  per  ton.  This  action  would  lower 
producer  prices  of  wheat  and  make  wheat  somewhat  more  competitive  with  feed 
grains.   It  was  also  proposed  that  actual  market  intervention  for  wheat  (also 
rye  and  barley)  be  limited  to  the  last  4  months  of  the  marketing  year  and  that 
the  number  of  intervention  points  throughout  the  Commxmity  be  reduced  to  a  few 
port  locations.   These  limitations  would  result  in  a  relatively  free  internal 
market  for  most  of  the  year.  However,  domestic  producers  would  be  protected  as 
before  from  third-country  competition  by  the  high  threshold  price/levy  barriers. 

By  March  1,  1970,  no  action  had  been  taken  on  the  Commission's  proposals, 
which  encountered  sharp  criticism  from  numerous  farm  groups.   Regardless  of  the 
outcome,  surplus  soft  wheat  problems  in  the  EC  will  continue  for  some  time. 

The  use  of  wheat  for  livestock  feed  in  the  EC  is  also  being  promoted  to 
dispose  of  surplus  wheat.  The  denaturing  subsidy  for  wheat  has  been  increased 
to  about  $20  per  ton  for  the  1969/70  marketing  year.   In  the  Netherlands  and 
some  parts  of  West  Germany,  the  1969  wheat  crop  was  affected  by  unfavorable 
weather  at  harvest  resulting  in  considerable  sprout  damage.   Requirements  for 
grains  to  qualify  for  a  denaturing  premium  were  relaxed  and  sizable  quantities 
of  damaged  wheat  were  denatured  for  either  domestic  use  or  export. 


Austria,  Finland,  Greece,  and  Spain 

Austria's  wheat  surplus,  together  with  carryover  stocks  from  preceding 
years,  may  total  around  500,000  tons  In  1969/70,  equivalent  to  about  two-thirds 
of  normal  requirements  for  a  year.  Finland ' s  carryover  stocks  of  wheat  on 
August  31,  1969,  exceeded  300,000  tons,  more  than  half  of  normal  annual  produc- 
tion. Greece's  wheat  surplus  was  one  of  Its  most  serious  agricultural  problems 
In  the  mld-1960's.  The  wheat  problem  has  not  been  apparent  In  the  last  2  years 
because  of  sharp  decreases  In  production,  primarily  due  to  tmfavorable  weather. 
However,  Increased  yields,  along  with  declines  In  consumption,  could  cause  sur- 
pluses to  reappear.  Spain  Is  a  large  surplus  producer  of  wheat  (and  barley). 
Its  wheat  stocks  reached  a  high  of  2.4  million  tons  In  December  1968,  but  de- 
clined to  about  1.7  million  tons  In  July  1969. 

Causes  of  the  problem;  The  causes  of  wheat  surpluses  In  these  four  coun- 
tries are  essentially  the  same:  Rapid  Increases  In  production  as  a  result  of 
more  and  better  Inputs  and  favorable  weather,  while  maintaining  or  In  some  cases 
expanding  wheat  area.  Also,  government  policy  has  been  extremely  favorable  to 
wheat  production.  In  Spain,  for  example,  the  ratio  of  the  price  support  for 
wheat  to  other  grains  has  been  so  favorable  that  wheat  has  been  grown  on  Irri- 
gated land. 

Solving  the  surplus  problem;  To  reduce  the  soft  wheat  surpltis,  Austria, 
Finland,  Greece,  and  Spain  have  been  subsidizing  wheat  for  export  and  feed  uses, 
as  well  as  Introducing  some  controls  on  production.  Aiistrla  disposes  of  part 
of  the  excess  wheat  stocks  through  feeding  by  limiting  feed  grain  Imports  and 
forcing  the  mixed  feed  Industry  to  blend  barley  with  domestic  wheat.  However, 
Austria  had  a  record  feed  grain  crop  In  1969  and  mixing  regulations  may  not 
prove  practical.  Finland  agreed  In  late  1969  to  export  40,000  tons  of  wheat  to 
the  United  Kingdom  at  a  price  of  $30  per  ton,  and  Is  attempting  to  export  an- 
other 50,000  to  100,000  tons.  Also,  marketing  fees  have  been  Imposed  on  wheat 
deliveries  and  voluntary  restraints  have  been  sought  on  planting  wheat.  Spain ' s 
subsidized  wheat  exports  set  a  record  of  about  1  million  tons  In  1967/68,  and 
annual  use  of  wheat  for  feed  has  been  as  high  as  400,000  tons  the  last  3  years. 
Feed  grain  support  prices  have  been  raised  relative  to  those  for  wheat. 

Impact  on  World  Trade 

Increased  production  of  soft  wheat  In  countries  of  Western  Europe  primarily 
affects  grain  exporters.  Including  the  United  States,  by  competing  with  the  U.S. 
and  other  wheat  and  feed  grain  suppliers  In  export  markets. 

Surpluses  of  wheat  In  Western  Europe  are  limited  to  soft  wheat.  Although 
the  Community  Is  promoting  the  production  of  quality  wheat  by  guaranteeing  pro- 
ducers $145  per  ton  for  durum  wheat,  net  Imports  of  quality  wheat  approximate  4 
million  tons  annually. 

The  continued  expansion  of  soft  wheat  production  at  higher  than  world 
prices  without  a  parallel  expansion  In  domestic  demand — a  situation  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  EC — leads  to  pressure  for  heavy  export  subsidization.  In- 
creased competition  In  International  markets,  brought  about  by  high  export  sub- 
sidies, results  In  unstable  world  prices,  like  those  during  1969  under  the  IGA. 
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Efficient  exporters  find  their  traditional  markets  being  eroded  by  countries  who 
produce  surpluses  under  high  price  supports  unaccompanied  by  production  controls. 
Displacement  of  a  country  from  its  traditional  markets  causes  its  export  activ- 
ity to  shift  to  other  markets,  creating  increased  pressures  for  other  traditional 
trading  arrangements.   This  type  of  activity  is  particularly  unsettling  to  world 
trade  when  wheat  supplies  are  at  record  levels. 

Soft  wheat  surpluses  are  also  being  exported  for  use  as  feed.  For  example, 
in  1968/69  the  EC  exported  560,000  tons  of  wheat  to  the  United  Kingdom  primarily 
for  use  as  feed.  Wheat  imported  for  feed  lowers  feed  grain  import  requirements 
by  at  least  an  equivalent  tonnage. 

Soft  wheat  is  also  being  diverted  to  feed  use  in  the  countries  producing 
the  surpluses.   The  EC  will  likely  use  8  million  tons  of  wheat  for  feed  in 
1969/70  compared  with  5.8  million  tons  in  1968/69.   Combined  with  the  increased 
use  of  low-cost  feed  grain  substitutes — such  as  com  gluten  and  manioc — a  sub- 
stantial tonnage  of  feed  grain  imports  will  be  displaced  in  1969/70. 

The  core  of  the  problem  is  the  high  grain  price  policies  pursued  in  these 
countries.   Not  only  do  the  high  prices  stimulate  production  but  they  also  damp- 
en wheat  and  feed  grain  utilization.   In  a  comparison  of  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  all  grains  6/  for  1967/68 — consumed  directly  or  indirectly  through  live- 
stock products — the  figure  for  the  United  States  (.723  ton)  was  nearly  70  per- 
cent above  that  of  the  EC  (.430  ton). 


WESTERN  EUROPE  STRIVES  TO  REDUCE  ITS  DAIRY  SURPLUS 


West  European  milk  production  increased  rapidly  during  the  1960 's  (figure 
3).  With  substantial  dairy  surpluses  continuing  in  Western  Europe,  particularly 
in  the  European  Community,  programs  are  being  implemented  to  equate  supply  with 
demand.   Perhaps  the  greatest  success  has  been  achieved  in  Switzerland.  The 
European  Community's  belated  start  in  controlling  surpluses  has  achieved  little 
success  to  date. 


European  Community 

Although  the  rapid  rise  in  the  EC's  milk  production  slowed  in  1969  partly 
due  to  weather  and  feed  conditions,  stocks  of  dairy  products  became  more  burden- 
some. Milk  production  in  1969  at  74  million  tons  and  January  1,  1970  stocks  of 
butter  at  around  345,000  tons  were  only  slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
However,  stocks  of  NFDM  were  340,000  tons,  much  higher  than  on  January  1,  1969. 
When  the  CAP  for  dairy  products  began  in  November  1964,  stocks  of  butter  were 
only  about  80,000  tons. 

Increased  milk  deliveries  to  processors;  Accentuating  the  oversupply  of 
dairy  products  last  year  was  the  increased  percentage  of  milk  delivered  to 
dairies.   More  than  77  percent  of  the  milk  produced  was  delivered  to  dairies  in 


hj   Wheat,  oats,  barley,  com,  and  sorghum  for  the  United  States  and  all  grains 
except  rice  for  the  EC. 
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Figure  3 


1969  compared  with  75  percent  in  1968  and  about  70  percent  in  1964.  This  trend 
may  continue  if  high  returns  for  off-fainn  marketing  of  milk  persist. 

Producer  price  levels  for  milk  in  the  EC  probably  improved  slightly  in 
1969  as  demand  for  dairy  products  was  relatively  good.  Because  fluid  milk  and 
cream  for  consumption  are  not  fully  covered  by  the  dairy  CAP,  member  states  may 
increase  the  producer's  total  receipts  from  milk  by  raising  the  price  paid  for 
fluid  milk.   Since  milk  utilized  for  fluid  consumption  accounts  for  more  than 
20  percent  of  total  production,  this  added  source  of  return  can  be  important. 

Milk  production  important  to  farm  income;  Milk  production  is  the  single 
most  important  source  of  agricultural  income  in  the  EC — about  20  percent  of 
total  agricultural  income.  Most  Community  farmers  with  less  than  5  hectares 
of  land  are  engaged  in  dairying,  since  this  activity  usually  provides  good 
utilization  of  family  labor  and  rather  high  income  per  hectare  of  land. 

In  recent  years,  a  fourth  of  the  dairy  farmers  have  had  5  cows  or  less, 
and  in  turn,  have  accounted  for  more  than  20  percent  of  total  milk  production. 
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Also,  more  than  half  of  the  dairy  animals  are  in  farm  herds  of  10  cows  or  less 
and  only  5  percent  are  in  farm  herds  larger  than  50  cows. 

Community  program  to  reduce  dairy  surpluses ;   In  1969,  the  EC  approved 
measures  to  reduce  the  dairy  oversupply  and  encourage  farmers  to  switch  from 
milk  to  beef  production.  The  measures  involve  subsidies  to  encourage  (1)  cow 
slaughtering  and  the  nonmarketing  of  milk;  (2)  consumption  of  cold  storage  but- 
ter; and  (3)  greater  use  of  NFDM  and  butter  in  calf,  pig,  and  poultry  feeds. 

Subsidies  for  cow  slaughtering  (to  encourage  smaller  dairy  farmers  to  leave 
farming)  and  nonmarketing  of  milk  (to  encourage  larger  dairy  farms  to  switch  to 
beef  production)  are  initially  limited  to  250,000  cows  under  each  measure.  Un- 
der the  slaughter  subsidy,  farmers  owning  at  least  2  cows  will  receive  $200  for 
each  cow  slaughtered — ^with  a  limit  of  $2,000  to  any  farmer.  To  qualify  for  the 
subsidy,  the  farmer  must  have  ceased  milk  production  before  April  1970.  Appli- 
cations for  this  subsidy  were  filed  in  December  1969  for  slaughterings  carried 
out  during  February-April  1970. 

Farmers  owning  more  than  10  cows  will  receive  $200— in  five  installments — 
for  each  cow  in  his  herd  (no  limit)  if  he  agrees  to  stop  marketing  milk  and  milk 
products  and  to  maintain  or  increase  the  number  of  mature  cattle  in  his  herd.  A 
further  condition  for  receiving  this  subsidy  is  that  the  quantity  of  milk  and 
milk  products  marketed  in  the  preceding  12  months  exceeded  22.7  tons  (milk  equiv- 
alent) with  an  additional  2  tons  added  for  each  cow  after  the  eleventh.   For  pro- 
ducers with  less  than  this  output,  a  diminishing  sliding  scale  is  used  in  com- 
puting the  subsidy  paid.  A  slaughtering  subsidy  and  a  subsidy  for  withholding 
milk  from  the  market  cannot  be  paid  to  the  same  farmer.  Of  the  total  cost  of 
these  subsidies — $100  million— half  will  be  met  from  the  Guidance  Section  of 
FEOGA  and  half  from  the  member  states. 

Preliminary  indications  showed  that  applications  for  these  measures  more 
than  exceed  the  allotted  250,000  cows  for  each  regulation.  Applications  for 
cow  slaughterings  in  the  EC  have  totaled  more  than  290,000,  of  which  West  Ger- 
many accounts  for  169,000  and  France  50,000,  Removing  500,000  cows  (by  slaugh- 
tering or  nonmarketing  of  milk)  from  the  EC  dairy  herd  would  represent  more  than 
1.5  percent  of  total  annual  milk  production  and  the  "removal"  of  250,000  cows  by 
slaughtering  would  represent  about  70,000  tons  of  beef,  or  about  1.5  percent  of 
total  annual  beef  production.   It  is  too  early  to  determine  how  beef  production 
in  subsequent  years  will  be  affected  by  this  program.   Improvements  in  milk 
yields  could  offset  any  decrease  in  milk  production  as  a  result  of  the  subsidy 
program. 

The  Commission  has  authorized  sales  of  cold  storage  butter  at  reduced  prices 
to  consiffiiers  in  West  Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.   In  November  1969,  for 
example,  57,500  tons  of  cold  storage  butter  were  authorized  for  sale  (27,500  tons 
in  West  Germany,  20,000  in  France,  and  10,000  in  the  Netherlands).  Prices  at 
storage  locations  were  about  60  cents  per  pound  in  West  Germany  and  about  50 
cents  per  pound  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  compared  to  the  intervention 
price  of  about  80  cents  per  pound  or  the  usual  retail  price  of  90  cents  to  $1. 
In  addition,  Belgitim  was  authorized  to  sell  butter  oil  (no  specific  quantity 
limits)  since  it  was  felt  that  the  sale  of  cold  storage  butter  would  depress 
the  normal  marketing  of  butter. 
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Measures  to  dispose  of  surplus  butter  Include  reduced  butter  prices  to 
bakeries,  hospitals,  military,  and  exporting  firms;  free  milk  to  schools;  and 
aid  to  developing  countries — in  the  form  of  butter  oil  and  NFDM.  This  program 
to  replace  tallow  with  butter  in  manufactured  feed  has  been  unsuccessful  since 
this  operation  requires  special  equipment  which  the  industry  presently  lacks. 

Considerable  quantities  of  NFDM  are  used  to  manufacture  calf  feed  in  the 
EC  but  progress  in  using  NFDM  in  pig  and  poultry  feed  has  been  limited.   France 
and  Belgium  used  some  NFDM  for  pig  feed  in  1969  when  the  denaturing  subsidy  was 
sufficient  to  make  NFDM  competitive  with  other  protein  sources.  Until  recently, 
feed  regulations  prevented  NFDM  use  in  manufactured  feed  in  West  Germany,  which 
has  the  largest  number  of  pigs  in  the  EC. 

NFDM  production  decreased  7-8  percent  in  1969,  but  stocks  trended  upward 
as  EC  exports  slowed  due  to  a  reduced  export  demand  and  larger  world  supplies. 
For  example,  Japan — a  traditional  importer — faced  a  surplus  of  domestically 
produced  NFDM  by  the  end  of  1969.  With  low  world  prices,  exporting  countries 
have  negotiated  an  agreement  under  GATT  on  a  minimum  world  price — $200  per  ton 
(9  cents  per  pound) . 

Considerable  quantities  of  French  NFDM  were  exported  to  the  Netherlands  in 
1969.  This  movement,  like  that  of  soft  wheat,  was  aided  by  the  weakness  of  the 
French  franc,  particularly  on  a  forward  basis.  Dutch  NFDM  moved  into  interven- 
tion storage,  while  cheaper  French  NFDM  moved  into  utilization. 

West  Germany  has  proposed  to  eliminate  the  milk  surplus  by  imposing  pro- 
duction quotas.  Prices  would  be  sharply  reduced  for  any  excess  production  over 
a  farmer's  allotment.  Continued  surpluses  could  force  the  EC  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  proposal. 

Cost  to  the  Guarantee  Section  of  FEOGA  for  the  dairy  sector  was  expected 
to  rise  from  about  $640  million  in  1968/69  to  an  estimated  $1.2  billion  in 
1969/70 — the  sharpest  jump  for  any  commodity.  The  rise  in  cost  for  1969/70  in 
this  sector  is  due  mainly  to  an  increased  use  of  subsidized  NFDM  in  feeds  as 
well  as  costs  necessary  to  dispose  of  surplus  butter. 

Other  Western  Europe 

Dairy  surpluses  also  exist  in  Austria,  Ireland,  Sweden,  and  Finland.   In 
general,  programs  to  reduce  dairy  surpluses  in  these  countries  were  essentially 
the  same  as  those  recently  implemented  in  the  EC.  However,  producers  in  Austria, 
Switzerland,  and  Finland  have  been  made  more  responsible  for  oversupply  by  in- 
creased marketing  fees  when  the  production  base  has  been  exceeded. 

In  Switzerland,  probably  more  than  28,000  cows  were  slaughtered  in  1969 
under  a  subsidy  program — about  $100  per  cow — to  reduce  milk  production.   In 
Finland,  more  than  12,000  cows  were  subsidized  for  slaughter  in  the  first  half 
of  1969.  Meanwhile,  these  countries  have  largely  restricted  higher  levels  of 
feeding  to  dairy  cattle  by  limiting  imports  of  feed  ingredients,  particularly 
protein  concentrates. 
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Impact  on  U.S.  Trade 

Dairy  surplus  control  measures  may  tend  to  have  a  negative  impact  on  U.S. 
agricultural  trade.  Lower  butter  prices  might  result  in  a  reduced  demand  for 
margarine  which  in  turn  may  reduce  vegetable  oil  requirements  and  soybean  im- 
ports. NFDM  used  for  feed  will  reduce  protein  requirements  from  other  sources 
and  possibly  affect  U.S.  soybean  meal  exports  to  the  EC.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
significant  expansion  in  commercial  beef  production  would  tend  to  counterbalance 
any  negative  impact  by  requiring  increased  imports  of  feed  grains,   EC  exports 
of  heavily  subsidized  dairy  products  to  the  United  States  have  been  curtailed  by 
quotas,  but  efforts  to  find  loopholes  in  U.S.  import  restrictions  will  no  doubt 
continue. 


MONETARY  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  EC 


Monetary  instability  again  moved  into  the  forefront  of  Western  Europe's 
economic  problems  in  1969.  The  French  franc,  which  never  fully  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  general  strike  and  student  demonstrations  of  May  and  Jtme 
1968,  was  devalued  by  11.1  percent  in  August  1969.  Then  in  October  1969,  the 
German  mark  (DM),  almost  universally  regarded  as  undervalued,  was  officially  re- 
valued by  9.3  percent  (after  nearly  a  month  of  defacto  revaluation  when  its 
value  was  allowed  to  fluctuate) . 

Though  these  actions  did  much  towards  restoring  stability  to  world  monetary 
markets,  they  had  serious  implications  for  Community  agricultural  policy.  Emer- 
gency measures  were  necessary  to  avoid  disruption  of  the  elaborately  constructed 
common  agricultural  market. 

Since  the  CAP  sets  common  farm  support  prices  for  most  major  agricultural 
products  in  terms  of  units  of  account  (equal  to  the  U.S.  dollar),  a  change  in 
the  exchange  rate  of  any  member  state  results  in  an  immediate  increase  or  de- 
crease in  that  country's  support  prices  in  terms  of  the  national  currency.  The 
August  devaluation  of  the  franc  should  have  resulted  in  a  12.5-percent  increase 
in  French  farm  support  prices  (in  terms  of  francs).  Such  price  hikes,  however, 
would  have  put  intolerable  inflationary  pressure  on  the  French  economy  and,  in 
addition,  would  have  encouraged  French  farmers  to  add  to  existing  agricultural 
surpluses.  Neither  this  situation  nor  the  obvious  alternative,  the  lowering  of 
common  support  prices  (or  what  would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  the  devaluation 
of  the  unit  of  account),  was  deemed  acceptable.  Consequently,  a  compromise  was 
reached  whereby  the  Commission  allowed  France  to  retain  pre-devaluation  prices 
(in  terms  of  francs) ,  in  effect  isolating  France  from  the  rest  of  the  Common 
Market. 

Under  this  arrangement  common  support  prices  for  France  are  suspended  2 
years  but  are  to  be  completely  realigned  in  stages  before  the  1971/72  crop 
year.   (However,  France  is  not  bound  to  maintain  prices  at  the  pre-devaluation 
level  and  has,  in  fact,  raised  prices  for  beef,  veal,  and  skim  milk.)  To  pre- 
vent this  arrangement  from  giving  France  a  trade  advantage  either  within  or 
outside  the  EC,  a  system  of  import  subsidies  and  export  taxes  has  been  applied 
by  France  to  grains,  rice,  milk  and  dairy  products,  beef,  pork,  sugar,  rape- 
seed,  sunflowerseed,  eggs,  poultry,  and  certain  processed  agricultural  products. 
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This  system  is  designed  to  offset  the  lower  French  support  prices  for  these 
products  (or  their  components)  resulting  from  the  devaluation.  Fruits  and  veg- 
etables, however,  will  not  be  subject  to  a  tax  or  subsidy  (except  on  the  sugar 
content  of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables)  and  support  prices  and  minimum  im- 
port prices  for  these  products,  where  they  exist,  will  be  allowed  to  rise  by  the 
full  extent  of  devaluation  (12.5  percent  in  terms  of  francs).  Also,  the  tax- 
subsidy  system  does  not  apply  to  products  which  were  not  at  that  time  covered 
by  the  CAP — processed  fruit  and  vegetables,  wine,  tobacco,  and  flax. 

The  effect  of  the  suspension  of  common  prices  and  the  system  of  taxes  and 
subsidies  is  to  reduce  the  devaluation's  impact  on  agricultural  trade.  France's 
competitive  position  in  grains,  sugar,  dairy  products  and  most  other  commodities 
covered  by  the  CAP  should  remain  essentially  unchanged.  But  its  competitive 
position  automatically  improved  in  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  agricultural 
products  not  covered  by  the  CAP.   If  French  exporters  maintain  their  sales  price 
in  terms  of  francs,  their  export  prices  in  foreign  currency  will  go  down;  con- 
versely, import  prices  in  terms  of  francs  will  go  up. 

An  EC  Commission  report,  published  in  December  1969,  indicated  that  the 
tax-subsidy  system  was  functioning  reasonably  well.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the 
impact  of  devaluation  on  agricultural  trade  has  been  small.  A  more  severe  test 
of  the  CAP  may  take  place  in  mid-1971  when  French  prices  again  align  with  those 
of  the  EC.  Then  the  EC  must  face  the  problems  deriving  from  higher  French  farm 
prices. 

A  much  different  arrangement  was  agreed  upon  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
German  revaluation.   In  contrast  to  the  French  situation,  the  DM  revaluation 
would  have  meant  an  immediate  drop  in  German  support  prices  in  terms  of  marks. 
These  prices  were,  in  fact,  lowered  by  the  full  extent  dictated  by  revaluation 
(8.5  percent  in  terms  of  deutsche  marks)  as  of  January  1,  1970.   Immediately 
following  revaluation,  transitional  emergency  measures  were  put  into  effect. 
They  included  the  freezing  of  Germany's  support  prices  at  the  pre-revaluation 
level  in  terms  of  marks  and  the  imposition  of  compensatory  import  taxes  on  most 
agricultural  products  covered  by  the  CAP  (as  of  October  27  compensatory  export 
subsidies  were  also  authorized) .  These  temporary  measures  were  discontinued 
on  January  1,  1970. 

German  farmers  are  to  be  compensated  for  their  income  loss  resulting  from 
these  price  reductions  however,  by  virtue  of  arrangements  worked  out  by  the  EC 
Council  and  the  German  Government.  They  would  receive  $464  million  per  year 
from  1970  through  1974.  Germany  will  receive  $90  million  from  FEOGA  in  the 
first  year  and  $60  million  in  the  second  year  to  help  finance  part  of  the  in- 
come loss.  These  FEOGA  funds  would  come  from  the  export  taxes  applicable  to 
French  exports  as  a  result  of  devaluation.  In  addition,  the  5-percent  tax  on 
value  added  (TVA)  for  agricultural  products  in  Germany  was  raised  to  8  percent; 
for  most  German  farmers  this  action  will  result  in  an  increase  in  prices  re- 
ceived since  they  will  not  be  required  to  remit  this  tax  increase  to  the  govern- 
ment.  (Large  farms  will  not  benefit  from  this  measure  to  the  same  degree  as 
small  farms.)  Annual  revenues  accruing  to  farmers  as  a  result  of  this  change 
in  TVA  are  estimated  at  about  $220  million.  The  remainder  of  the  German 
farmers'  income  loss  in  1970  (about  $150  million)  is  to  be  covered  by  the  Bonn 
Government  through  domestic  funds. 
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Applied  to  agricultural  trade,  the  arrangement  allows  revaluation  to  have 
its  expected  effects — that  is,  German  imports  will  tend  to  be  cheaper  while  ex- 
ports will  tend  to  be  more  expensive.  However,  the  reduction  of  support  prices, 
combined  with  income  compensation  payments,  may  help  German  farmers  meet  the 
competition  of  lower  priced  imports. 

How  revaluation  affects  future  agricultural  production  is  not  yet  clear. 
Much  depends  on  the  method  and  duration  of  compensation.  The  FEOGA  payments 
are  scheduled  for  2  years  while  the  increased  TVA  and  the  authorization  of  the 
German  Government  to  grant  compensation  are  scheduled  for  4  years.  However, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  cut  off  these  payments  once  established.  Besides,  the 
method  of  payment  is  not  yet  definite.  A  method  of  payment  closely  tied  to 
production  might  stimulate  production  regardless  of  market  conditions,  compli- 
cating the  EC's  surplus  problems. 

The  spillover  of  monetary  problems  into  the  agricultural  sector  brought  out 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  imbalances  of  the  Community's  progress  toward 
economic  union — in  this  case,  the  friction  between  the  Common  Agricultural  Pol- 
icy and  divergent  economic  and  monetary  policies.  The  choice  of  income  compen- 
sation as  a  solution  to  German  revaluation  probably  minimized  the  damage  to  the 
CAP;  an  isolation  of  the  German  market  similar  to  the  French  arrangement,  which 
would  have  meant  separate  prices  and  import  controls  in  the  two  largest  members 
of  the  EC,  would  have  made  a  sham  of  common  agricultural  prices.  As  it  is,  the 
CAP  is  shaken  but  essentially  intact.  The  real  test  of  the  CAP  may  be  the  Com- 
munity's ability  to  phase  out  these  special  adjustments.  And  this  will  depend 
largely  on  its  ability  to  come  to  grips  with  its  agricultural  surplus. 


EC  STALLS  ON  AGRICULTURAL  REFORM 

The  period  following  the  Mansholt  Plan  proposals  IJ   has  been  character- 
ized by  much  debate  over  agricultural  reform  within  the  EC  and  very  little  re- 
sults. For  the  most  part,  neither  the  structural  reform  proposals  (aimed  at 
reducing  the  farm  labor  force  and  at  enlarging  and  rationalizing  farm  produc- 
tion units)  nor  the  short-term  proposals  for  price  and  market  adjustments  (aimed 
at  stabilizing  the  Community's  surplus-prone  commodity  markets)  were  acted  upon. 
One  exception  was  the  adoption  of  slaughter  and  nonmarketing  subsidies  in  the 
dairy  sector. 

Recent  Commission  Proposals  on  Surpluses 

Alarmed  at  this  continued  inaction  in  the  face  of  large  and  costly  sur- 
pluses, the  EC  Commission  introduced,  on  November  19,  1969,  a  revised  and  con- 
siderably less  ambitious  plan  for  agricultural  reform  and  stabilization.  Basi- 
cally, the  Commission's  proposals  aim  at  reducing  the  costs  of  the  existing 
market  support  system  while  increasing  expenditures  for  structural  improve- 
ment. The  Commission  hopes  to  effect  this  re-orientation  within  a  framework  of 


11   The  Agricultural  Situation  in  Western  Europe:  Review  of  1968  and  Outlook 
for  1969,  ERS-Foreign  258,  March  31,  1969,  pp.  13-16. 
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moderately  increasing  total  FEOGA  expenditure  (a  rate  of  Increase  attuned  to 
growth  of  Community  GNP  was  suggested) . 

To  reduce  support  costs,  the  Commission  has  recommended  cutting  the  support 
prices  for  soft  wheat  and  butter  and  reducing  the  production  quotas  for  sugar. 
A  decrease  of  $2  per  ton  Is  proposed  for  the  1970/71  support  price  for  soft 
wheat  (and  also  rye).   In  addition.  It  Is  proposed  that  the  present  system  of 
support  prices  be  replaced  by  a  system  of  Identical  support  prices  for  all  EC 
ports  and  that  market  support  be  limited  to  the  last  4  months  of  the  crop  year. 
To  reduce  the  costs  of  dairy  support,  the  Commission  would  decrease  the  butter 
support  price  (by  $31.25  per  100  kg. — half  the  amount  proposed  In  the  Mansholt 
Plan)  and  the  price  of  butter  sold  from  stock.  The  reduced  butter  support  price 
will  be  offset,  but  only  partially,  by  an  Increase  In  the  support  price  for  non- 
fat dry  milk.   In  addition,  the  subsidy  for  the  feeding  of  nonfat  dry  milk  to 
calves  Is  to  be  Increased.   In  the  sugar  sector,  besides  the  reduction  of  pro- 
duction quotas,  an  Increase  In  the  producer  payment  for  the  disposal  of  sur- 
pluses Is  proposed. 

The  November  19  proposals  are  still  under  discussion. 

International  Agreement  Proposed  for  Fats  and  Oils 

While  not  moving  ahead  on  an  earlier  proposed  consiimptlon  tax  on  fats  and 
oils,  the  EC  Commission  shifted  Its  strategy  somewhat  and  presented  guidelines 
for  an  International  agreement  on  fats  and  oils.   The  original  proposal  (In  the 
Mansholt  Plan)  called  for  a  tax  of  $30  per  ton  on  protein  meal  and  of  $60  per 
ton  on  various  fats  and  oils.   The  U.S.  Government  warned  that  the  proposed  tax 
would  constitute  an  Impairment  of  the  EC's  GATT  commitments  and  threatened  Im- 
mediate retaliation  If  It  Is  adopted. 

At  the  core  of  the  guidelines  Is  a  proposed  tax  by  developed  countries  on 
Imports  of  all  oilseeds,  meals,  cakes,  fats  and  oils  (with  the  significant  ex- 
ception of  butter  and  olive  oil) .  The  tax  would  equal  the  difference  between 
target  prices  and  the  various  c.l.f.  offer  prices.   It  would  be  used  to  finance 
buffer  stocks,  make  compensation  payments  to  developing  countries,  and  carry  out 
a  food  aid  program  with  surplus  fats  and  oils  products.   In  setting  forth  these 
guidelines,  the  Commission  advanced  as  Its  primary  goals  the  stabilization  of 
world  market  prices  for  fats  and  oils  and  the  augmentation  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings  of  the  developing  countries.   It  Is  clear,  however,  that  such  an  Inter- 
national agreement  would  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  consumption  tax- 
namely.  Increasing  the  substitution  of  butter  for  margarine  and  of  grains  (par- 
ticularly feed  wheat)  and  nonfat  dry  milk  for  protein  meals. 

Another  EC  proposal  under  consideration  provides  for  the  expansion  of 
existing  authority  to  Impose  compensatory  taxes  on  Imports  of  oil  bearing  ma- 
terials.  In  part,  this  would  be  done  by  the  establishment  of  minimum  Import 
prices  with  the  compensatory  taxes  applied  when  c.l.f.  prices  fall  below  those 
mlnlmums . 
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Vedel  Report 

tn  September  1969,  another  ingredient  Injected  into  the  agricultural  reform 
controversy  was  the  release  of  the  "Vedel"  report  on  French  agriculture.  This 
report,  commissioned  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  recommended  a  na- 
tional program  far  more  drastic  than  the  Mansholt  Plan.  According  to  the  Vedel 
report,  the  creation  of  larger  farms  operating  with  modem  technology  (the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  Mansholt  reform  strategy)  will  not  in  itself  solve  farm  sur- 
pluses.  Consequently,  this  report  calls  for  the  massive  withdrawal  of  land  and 
labor  resources  from  agriculture  and  a  large  reduction  in  the  producer  prices 
of  cereals  and  sugar  (based  on  average  costs  of  Europe's  most  efficient  pro- 
ducers).  It  recommends  that  France's  agricultural  area  be  reduced  by  more  than 
one-third  (an  area  twice  that  proposed  by  Mansholt  for  the  entire  EC)  and  that 
its  labor  force  be  reduced  from  3  million  to  600,000-700,000  by  1985.   The  im- 
pact of  the  Vedel  report  on  French  policy  cannot  be  gauged  at  this  time.  While 
the  strong  opposition  expressed  by  French  farm  organizations  makes  an  open  en- 
dorsement of  the  plan  by  French  officials  unlikely,  the  release  of  the  report 
indicates  increasing  awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  agricultural  problems  with- 
in the  EC. 


EC  REACHES  OPEN-ENDED  AGRICULTURAL  FINANCING  AGREEMENT 


On  December  22,  1969,  the  EC  Council  of  Ministers  agreed  on  the  framework 
for  future  financing  of  the  CAP.  This  agreement  enabled  the  Community  to  close 
out  a  12-year  transition  period  and  move  into  its  "final  phase"  as  of  January  1, 
1970.   It  was  widely  regarded  as  the  first  concrete  result  of  the  new  impetus 
given  to  European  integration  from  The  Hague  Summit  Conference  of  December  1-2. 
At  the  conference,  attended  by  leaders  of  the  member  countries  and  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  EC  Commission,  it  was  agreed  in  principle  to  prepare  for  enlarge- 
ment negotiations ,  to  control  agricultural  surpluses  and  budget  costs ,  and  to 
move  gradually  toward  an  economic  and  monetary  union.  At  French  insistence, 
however,  these  advances  were  made  contingent  upon  the  completion  of  the  fi- 
nancing arrangement  before  January  1.   In  apparently  satisfying  this  require- 
ment, the  December  22  agreement  enhanced  the  hope  that  the  "spirit  of  The  Hague" 
would  enable  the  EC  to  break  the  deadlock  that  had  inhibited  its  progress  in 
many  vital  areas  throughout  1969. 

Unexpected  difficulties  prevented  adoption  of  the  final  texts  of  the  finan- 
cing arrangement  as  planned  at  the  January  19-20  meecing.   However,  after  con- 
siderable modification  and  clarification  of  the  agreement  (including  a  compro- 
mise strictly  limiting  the  power  of  the  European  Parliament  to  increase  expendi- 
tures and  agreement  to  reimpose  the  $285-million  ceiling  on  expenditures  for 
structural  improvement  as  of  January  1,  1972),  these  difficulties  were  resolved 
at  the  February  5-6  meeting  of  the  Council.   The  agreement  must  still  be  rati- 
fied by  the  six  national  parliaments. 

Details  of  the  Agreement 

The  Community  is  scheduled  to  be  completely  self-financed  (independent 
of  direct  member  state  contributions)  by  January  1,  1978.  The  transition  to 
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complete  self-financing  will  occur  gradually  over  four  time  periods : 

1970:  Total  FEOGA  expenditure  is  to  be  financed  according  to  the  following 
scale: 


Percent 


West  Germany 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Luxembourg 


Total  100.0 


31. 

,7 

28 

21, 

,5 

10. 

,35 

8. 

,25 

0. 

,2 

32. 

.9 

32. 

.6 

20. 

.2 

7, 

.3 

6. 

.8 

0. 

.2 

This  financing  is  in  contrast  to  that  in  recent  years  when  national  contributions 
(according  to  a  somewhat  different  national  scale)  made  up  only  the  deficit  be- 
tween 90  percent  of  levy  receipts  and  FEOGA  expenditure. 

1971-74:  Variable  levies,  special  charges  (e.g.,  the  sugar  tax  and  pos- 
sibly the  proposed  fats  and  oils  tax) ,  and  customs  duties  at  an  increasing  rate 
are  to  be  made  over  by  the  members  to  the  Community.  To  make  up  the  deficits, 
member  state  contributions  are  to  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

Percent 

West  Germany 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Luxembourg 

Total  100.0 

Levies  and  special  charges  will  be  completely  made  over  to  the  EC  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971.  The  amount  of  customs  duties  annually  handed  over  to  the  Com- 
munity by  each  member  shall  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  a  "reference" 
amount  and  the  levies  collected  on  imports  by  that  country.  The  "reference" 
amounts  have  been  set  as  follows : 

Percent  of  member  states  combined 
levies  and  customs  duties  which 
must  be  contributed  to  FEOGA 

1971  50 

1972  62.5 

1973  75 

1974  87.5 

1975  100 
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The  annual  variation  in  the  percentage  share  of  each  member  state's  total 
contributions  (levies,  duties,  and  direct  payment)  to  FEOGA  may  not  be  more  than 
1  percent  above  or  1.5  percent  below  the  share  of  the  previous  year.  The  allo- 
cation scale  for  1970  is  to  be  used  as  the  base  year. 

1975-77;  The  Community  is  to  receive  all  agricultural  levies,  special 
charges,  and  customs  duties  (but  will  refund  10  percent  to  member  states  for 
administrative  expenses)  and,  in  addition,  up  to  1  percentage  point  of  the 
standard  tax  on  value  added  (TVA) .  During  this  period,  the  annual  variation 
in  the  member  state  shares  may  not  be  more  than  2  percent  above  the  percentage 
share  paid  in  the  previous  year.  Any  deficits  resulting  from  this  2-percent 
limitation  will  be  divided  among  the  other  member  states  according  to  their 
share  of  TVA  going  to  the  Community  (but  subject  to  the  2-percent  limitation). 
Surplus  funds  would  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  year. 

January  1,  1978;  The  Community  will  be  entirely  financed  from  its  own 
sources  of  revenue.  Measures  designed  to  maintain  a  certain  balance  among  the 
contributions  of  the  various  member  states  during  the  transitional  phases  will 
no  longer  be  applied. 

The  financial  agreement  as  amended  also  provides  that  budgetary  decisions 
covering  97  percent  of  the  budget  will  remain  with  the  Council  but  as  of  1975 
the  European  Parliament  will  have  a  consultative  role  and,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, the  power  of  amendment.  Delegation  of  budgetary  powers  to  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  is  limited  to  that  for  administrative  expenses,  about  3  percent 
of  the  budget. 

Consequences  of  the  Agreement 

The  financing  agreement  tells  us  nothing  about  the  future  direction  of 
the  CAP.  No  decisions  have  been  made  on  stabilization  of  the  EC's  agricultural 
markets  and  no  ceiling  has  been  placed  on  total  FEOGA  expenditures.   It  appears 
that  agricultural  surplus  problems  will  be  decided  separately.  Continuation  of 
the  ceiling  on  structural  expenditures  appears  to  rule  out  an  agricultural  re- 
form plan  of  the  dimensions  envisaged  by  Mansholt  and  the  EC  Commission. 

Agreement  on  financing  before  the  development  of  a  program  for  agricultural 
stabilization  and  reform  may  weaken  the  leverage  of  those  calling  for  a  drastic 
revision  of  the  CAP.  With  the  inequity  of  the  cost  burden  reduced  and  with  new, 
lucrative  sources  of  revenue  opening  up  to  the  Community,  the  financial  base  of 
the  CAP  should  be  considerably  strengthened.  The  EC  should  be  in  a  position  to 
handle  more  rather  than  less  expenditure  on  agriculture, 

Italy  likely  will  benefit  most  from  the  reshuffling  of  member  state  re- 
sponsibility for  the  financing  of  FEOGA.   Its  share  of  total  FEOGA  expenditures 
will  drop  to  21.5  percent  in  1970  from  26  percent  in  1968/69.   Shares  paid  by 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  in  1970  will  drop  slightly  from  their  1968/69  level. 
Germany's  share  of  FEOGA  will  rise  1.7  percentage  points  to  31.7  percent  while 
the  French  share  will  rise  almost  3  percentage  points  to  28  percent.  Neverthe- 
less, France  will  remain  the  major  recipient  of  FEOGA  expenditures. 
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Considering  the  balance  between  benefits  received  from  and  payments  made 
to  FEOGA  by  the  member  states,  the  new  arrangement  reduces  somewhat  the  inequity 
of  the  existing  arrangement  (except  in  the  case  of  West  Germany) .  This  could 
reduce  the  critical  posture  of  some  member  states,  particularly  Italy,  regard- 
ing the  CAP.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany's  stake  in  controlling  CAP  expenditures 
will  not  be  diminished.   In  fact,  the  German  (and  Dutch)  share  of  total  FEOGA 
costs  is  expected  to  grow  within  the  limits  of  the  1-percent  or  2-percent  rule. 

EXPANSION  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 


The  Common  Market  has  reached  a  point  in  its  development  where  additional 
members  or  trade  arrangements  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  world's  po- 
litical and  economic  structure.  The  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark have  submitted  applications  for  membership  in  the  Community,  while  numer- 
ous other  countries  have  sought  preferential  trade  arrangements. 

United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  Norway 

The  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  Norway  formally  applied  for  mem- 
bership to  the  Community  in  1967.  France  adamantly  opposed  opening  negotiations 
with  the  United  Kingdom  (which  took  the  lead  in  seeking  membership)  for  agri- 
cultural and  political  reasons  even  though  the  other  member  countries  were  will- 
ing to  negotiate.  French  opposition  continued  until  early  1969  when  Georges 
Pompidou  became  President  of  the  French  Republic.   The  former  President,  Charles 
De  Gaulle,  had  prevented  British  entry  into  the  EC  because  of  its  alleged  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States  and  Commonwealth  countries.   During  the  December 
1969  summit  meeting  at  The  Hague,  the  member  nations  agreed  to  begin  preliminary 
negotiations  with  the  four  applicants  during  1970. 

The  agricultural  base  of  the  four  applicant  countries  is  small  when  compared 
to  the  present  members.  With  enlargement,  the  EC  would  increase  its  agricultural 
area  30  percent,  farm  numbers  by  20  percent,  and  agricultural  labor  force  by  16 
percent.  The  value  of  agricultural  production  of  the  four  applicants  is  only 
23  percent  of  that  of  the  current  EC  members;  however,  the  output  per  man-hour 
of  the  four  applicants  is  greater.   Denmark  and  the  United  Kingdom  mainly  ac- 
count for  this  higher  degree  of  productivity.  Because  of  their  small  agricul- 
tural base  in  relation  to  population,  the  import  base  of  the  four  applicants  is 
large  and  the  opportunity  to  expand  intra-Community  trade  would  be  enhanced. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  importer  of  agricultural  products  in  the  world. 
British  net  agricultural  imports  exceed  $5  billion;  the  collective  net  imports 
of  current  EC  members  total  $6.7  billion. 

The  EC's  agricultural  policy  is  quite  different  from  Britain's.  The  chief 
differences  concern  the  method  of  income  support  and  the  type  of  control  placed 
on  imports.   In  the  Community,  producer  income  is  keyed  to  high  price  supports 
on  products  protected  from  import  competition  by  variable  levies.   In  Britain, 
the  market  is  freer,  with  domestically  produced  commodities  selling  at  prices 
that  are  near  the  world  levels.  The  U.K.  pajrment  system  insures  agricultural 
producers  a  guaranteed  price  for  many  major  farm  commodities.  Within  the  Com- 
munity, the  cost  of  price  support  is  paid  by  the  consumer  through  higher  market 
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prices.   In  Britain,  the  consumer  pays  lower  prices  and  the  taxpayer  pays  the 
difference  between  world  and  guaranteed  prices. 

If  Britain  joins,  it  will  have  to  adapt  its  agricultural  sector  to  Commu- 
nity policy.  Applying  a  common  agricultural  policy  will  necessitate  abolishing 
deficiency  payments  and  introducing  the  EC's  variable  levy  system.  This  will 
present  problems.   Food  prices  will  increase  as  domestic  prices  rise  and  imports 
become  more  expensive.   Britain's  financial  contributions  to  FEOGA  will  strain 
its  monetary  resources.   In  addition,  the  United  Kingdom  will  have  to  consider 
Commonwealth  preferences  in  negotiating  entry  into  the  EC. 

The  Community  has  stated  its  intention  to  consider  Irish,  Danish,  and  Nor- 
wegian membership  along  with  that  for  the  British.   To  align  Irish  producer 
prices  with  those  of  the  Community  would  mean  sharp  rises  in  both  producer  and 
consumer  prices  for  most  products,  while  prices  for  sugar  beets,  potatoes  and 
eggs  likely  would  be  reduced.  Agriculture  is  crucial  to  the  Irish  economy  since 
it  accounts  for  20  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  and  employs  30  percent 
of  the  labor  force.   Approximately  half  of  Ireland's  exports  are  agricultural 
commodities.   Like  the  Community,  Ireland  also  has  a  structural  problem  with 
small  farms. 

Danes  are  among  the  world's  most  efficient  farmers.   Their  agriculture  con- 
tributes 10  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  and  employs  9  percent  of  the 
labor  force.   Nearly  two-thirds  of  Danish  agricultural  production  is  exported. 
Prices  in  Denmark  are  much  lower  than  in  the  Community.   Denmark's  adaptation 
to  the  Community's  levy  system  will  mean  abolishing  certain  support  programs; 
raising  feed  grain  and  dairy  prices;  increasing  food  prices;  and  probably  re- 
sulting in  higher  farm  incomes,  depending  upon  how  membership  raises  farm  costs. 

Norwegian  agriculture  is  characterized  by  unfavorable  natural  and  structural 
conditions.   Consequently,  agricultural  production  requires  high  government  sub- 
sidies.  In  general,  producer  prices  in  Norway  are  higher  than  those  in  the  Com- 
munity. 

Turkey's  Preparatory  Period  Extended 

Associate  Community  membership  was  granted  to  Greece  in  1962  and  Turkey  in 
1964.  Both  countries  enjoy  preferential  tariff  rates  on  their  chief  agricul- 
tural exports  to  the  Community.   Before  obtaining  full  membership  in  the  Com- 
munity, Turkey  was  to  be  in  a  "preparatory  phase"  through  1969  and  enter  into  a 
"transitional  phase"  in  1970.  However,  at  the  end  of  1969,  negotiations  for  the 
transitional  phase  had  not  been  completed  so  the  Community  decided  to  extend  the 
original  trading  arrangements  into  1970.   Included  in  the  arrangement  is  a  40- 
percent  preference  on  citrus  exports  to  the  Community  as  well  as  reduced  duties 
on  imports  of  tobacco,  certain  dry  fruit,  and  certain  textile  products.   Greece's 
preparatory  phase  is  not  scheduled  to  end  until  1984. 

Trade  Agreements 

In  June  1969,  the  Yaounde  Convention  was  renewed.  The  members  of  this  Con- 
vention are  18  African  states  who  became  associated  with  the  Community  according 
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to  provisions  of  the  1957  Treaty  of  Rome.  The  first  Convention  of  Association 
went  into  effect  in  June  1964  for  a  5-year  period.  According  to  this  agreement, 
members  of  the  Yaounde  Convention  were  given  trade  preferences  on  their  tropical 
products.  Meanwhile,  the  Community  placed  a  common  external  tariff  on  tropical 
imports  from  third  countries.   Duties  on  some  commodities  imported  from  the  18 
associated  African  states  have  been  eliminated  by  the  Community. 

Renewal  of  the  Arush  Agreement  came  not  long  after  that  of  the  Yaounde  Con- 
vention. This  agreement  linking  the  Community  and  the  East  African  Community 
(Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanzania)  is  scheduled  to  expire  in  January  1975. 

The  EC-Iran  trade  agreement  has  been  renewed  for  another  year.  This  agree- 
ment, in  effect  since  December  1963,  provides  customs  reductions  for  certain 
products. 

Trade  agreements  were  concluded  in  February  1970  with  Israel  and  Yugoslovia 
and  in  March  1970  with  Spain.  The  United  Arab  Republic  is  currently  seeking  a 
preferential  trade  agreement  with  the  Community.  Although  some  meetings  were 
held  with  representatives  of  the  EC  and  UAR,  nothing  definite  has  been  concluded. 
Austria,  determined  to  remain  politically  neutral,  has  not  sought  membership  in 
the  EC.  However,  the  Government  and  the  Community  are  negotiating  to  eliminate 
present  obstacles  to  reciprocal  trade. 

The  EC's  policy  of  granting  preferential  trade  agreements  with  nonmember 
countries  violates  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  most-fa- 
vored-nation policy.  These  preferences  tend  to  hamper  trade  of  other  suppliers. 

FIRST  DECADE  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  FREE  TRADE  ASSOCIATION  %l 

EFTA  marked  its  lOth  anniversary  in  January  1970.   It  was  originally  con- 
ceived as  a  flexible,  temporary  organization — a  "second  best"  alternative  to  a 
wider  European  union.  When  the  Treaty  of  Rome  establishing  the  EC  was  signed 
in  1957,  the  "outer  seven"  were  left  in  an  uncomfortable  position  separate  from 
the  EC  bloc.  Led  by  the  United  Kingdom,  they  proposed  an  all-European  free 
trade  area.  After  this  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Community  countries  at  the 
end  of  1958,  the  seven  countries  met  in  February  1959  and  established  a  free 
trade  area.   Its  nature  is  purely  economic,  unlike  the  all-embracing  goals  of 
the  EC  toward  political  as  well  as  economic  integration. 

Trade  between  EFTA  countries  has  expanded  during  the  past  decade.  However, 
in  contrast  to  the  EC,  products  of  the  agricultural  sector  do  not  benefit  from 
the  same  free  trade  regime  as  manufactured  goods.  This  is  due  to  many  factors — 
social  as  well  as  economic.  Production  patterns  differ,  and  certain  countries 
have  a  policy  of  maintaining  a  stipulated  level  of  self-sufficiency  in  food 
products  while  protecting  farmers  from  competitive  imports.  Denmark,  one  of 
EFTA's  most  efficient  agricultural  producing  countries  and  an  important  producer 
of  livestock  products  in  Western  Europe,  has  frequently  complained  that  EFTA's 


Zl   For  somewhat  more  detail,  see  "EFTA:  Its  First  10  Years  and  Its  Alterna- 
tives for  the  Future,"  Marshall  H.  Cohen,  January  26,  1970,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  pp.  2-6. 
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exclusion  of  agricultural  goods  from  tariff-free  schedules  was  a  form  of  dis- 
crimination. 

The  EFTA  agreement,  nevertheless,  lists  several  categories  of  processed  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  frozen  and  canned  fish  products  as  manufactured  prod- 
ucts; these  items  are  freely  traded.  For  example,  quick  frozen  fish  fillets — 
an  important  export  by  Norway  and  Iceland — enjoy  duty-free  status  under  a  mini- 
mum export  price  agreement.  This  agreement  paved  the  way  for  Icelandic  member- 
ship in  EFTA. 

Agricultural  trade  between  EFTA  members  has  also  benefited  by  special  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements  permitted  under  the  Stockholm  Convention.  Agricultural 
products  included  in  these  agreements  are  especially  important  to  Denmark,  a 
signatory  to  nearly  all  existing  agreements.  On  a  volume  basis,  the  most  im- 
portant bilateral  agreement  is  one  under  which  the  United  Kingdom  imports,  duty 
free,  about  half  its  pork  requirements  and  one-fifth  of  its  butter  requirements 
from  Denmark.  These  commodities  alone  account  for  over  half  of  all  Danish  ag- 
ricultural exports.  Portugal  exports  wine,  duty  free,  under  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  Switzerland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

One  striking  dissimilarity  between  EFTA  and  the  EC  is  that  the  EFTA  members 
retain  their  individual  systems  of  agricultural  policies.  There  is  no  all-em- 
bracing protectionist  apparatus  such  as  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy.  There 
are  similar  objectives  for  agriculture  in  EFTA,  however,  which  apply  to  most 
member  countries.  They  are:  to  attempt  to  raise  agricultural  income  to  the 
level  of  income  in  other  sectors,  to  encourage  price  stability,  and  to  improve 
agricultural  efficiency  by  increasing  farm  size  wherever  possible.  However, 
the  policies  employed  to  achieve  agricultural  goals  are  indeed  diverse  in  EFTA 
due  to  economic,  social,  and,  more  importantly,  geographic  differences. 

Programs  to  encourage  structural  improvement  in  agriculture  are  common  in 
nearly  all  of  the  EFTA  countries.  There  are  still  too  many  farmers,  and  aver- 
age farm  size  is  too  small.  For  EFTA  as  a  whole,  the  agricultural  labor  force 
is  about  10  percent  of  the  total  labor  force.  However,  the  proportion  varies 
from  about  3  percent  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  about  one-third  in  Finland  and 
Portugal.  Farms  in  EFTA  average  only  about  30  acres  (compared  with  about  350 
acres  in  the  United  States).   In  the  United  Kingdom,  farms  are  considerably 
larger,  averaging  about  75  acres.  Farms  average  about  35  acres  in  Denmark  and 
12  acres  in  both  Portugal  and  Norway. 

EFTA,  containing  only  about  3  percent  of  the  world's  population,  or  about 
100  million,  normally  purchases  15  to  20  percent  of  global  imports.  This  im- 
port demand  reflects  a  high  rate  of  industrial  expansion  in  most  EFTA  countries. 

The  sharp  increase  in  import  demand  also  reflects  rising  per  capita  in- 
comes in  the  EFTA  countries.   Sweden's  per  capita  income — about  $3,100  in  1968 — 
is  second  only  to  the  United  States.   Switzerland,  at  $2,700,  ranks  among  the 
world's  wealthiest  countries,  with  Denmark  ($2,400),  and  Norway  ($2,300)  not 
far  behind.  The  United  Kingdom  approximates  EFTA's  average  per  capita  income 
at  around  $2,000.  Austria  and  Finland  are  both  around  $1,500,  while  Portugal's 
per  capita  income  was  slightly  above  $500  in  1968. 
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The  doubling  of  intra-EFTA  trade  in  the  past  decade  largely  was  due  to  ac- 
celerated industrial  production  in  many  of  the  member  countries.  Manufactured 
goods  accounted  for  about  75  percent  of  total  intra-EFTA  trade. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Denmark  are  of  primary  importance  in  the  agricul- 
tural trade  of  EFTA.   Since  EFTA's  inception,  the  U.K.'s  share  of  EFTA's  agri- 
cultural imports  has  been  60  percent.   Denmark,  the  U.K.'s  principal  EFTA  sup- 
plier, accounts  for  slightly  more  than  60  percent  of  the  agricultural  products 
exported  by  EFTA  members. 

Agricultural  imports  by  EFTA  countries  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$740  million  in  1968,  less  than  10  percent  of  total  agricultural  imports.  This 
relationship  has  not  fluctuated  notably  since  the  birth  of  EFTA.  The  United 
States  has  been  an  important  supplier  of  feeds,  oilseeds  and  oilcake,  tobacco, 
and  processed  foods  to  many  of  the  EFTA  countries.   The  United  Kingdom  accounts 
for  nearly  60  percent  of  agricultural  imports  by  EFTA  members  from  the  United 
States.   Nearly  half  of  EFTA's  agricultural  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
from  Denmark  and  consist  largely  of  canned  pork  products. 

On  EFTA's  tenth  anniversary,  its  future  is  clouded  by  its  uncertain  re- 
lationship with  the  EC.  Partly  as  a  result,  a  preliminary  treaty  for  a  Nordic 
Common  Market  (Nordek)  was  signed  in  February  1970  between  Norway,  Finland, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.   Although  the  formation  of  Nordek  will  depend  upon  the 
outcome  of  negotiations  between  EFTA  and  the  EC,  the  Nordic  governments  have 
agreed  in  principle  upon  a  wide  range  of  harmonization  policies.  Thiis,  whether 
the  present  polarity  of  markets  continues  in  Western  Europe  will  depend  upon 
the  outcome  of  talks  between  the  EC  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  and  Norway 
currently  scheduled  to  begin  about  mid-1970. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS  STABILIZE  BUT  EXPORTS  INCREASE 


Economic  activity  in  most  West  European  countries  recovered  in  1968  from 
the  slowdown  in  the  preceding  year.   Economic  expansion  continued  in  1969  and, 
as  a  result,  the  foreign  trade  of  West  European  countries  resumed  its  rapid  up- 
trend.  In  1968,  total  imports  rose  by  nearly  one-tenth  over  1967  to  a  new  high 
of  $108  billion.   Exports  rose  even  faster — 12  percent — to  a  record  of  nearly 
$100  billion. 


Agricultural  Imports 

Western  Europe's  agricultural  imports  totaled  $22  billion  in  1968,  almost 
equal  to  the  1967  level.   Major  agricultural  imports  continued  to  be  fruit  and 
vegetables;  cereal  and  cereal  preparations;  meat  and  meat  products;  natural 
fibers;  and  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  spices  (table  4).  The  United  Kingdom  is 
the  major  country  importing  farm  products  in  Western  Europe — normally  account- 
ing for  about  one-fourth  of  total  agricultural  imports.   The  EC  countries  as  a 
group  account  for  well  over  half  of  the  agricultural  imports  by  West  European 
countries.   Within  the  EC,  West  Germany  is  the  leading  agricultural  importer, 
followed  by  Italy  and  France. 
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The  Conmtjnity's  agricultural  imports  (including  intra-EC  trade)  in  1968 
were  valued  at  $13  billion,  slightly  above  1967  but  close  to  the  1966  level. 
This  leveling-off  is  the  result  of  the  EC's  drive  toward  greater  self-sufficiency 
in  agricultural  products,  which  has  prompted  a  system  of  protective  devices  en- 
couraging internal  production  and  trade  while  minimizing  imports  from  non-EC 
countries.  Between  1966  and  1968,  the  Community's  agricultural  imports  from 
non-EC  members  declined  by  $750  million,  while  intra-EC  imports  rose  by  nearly 
$1  billion. 

Except  for  Portugal  and  Ireland,  agricultural  imports  by  non-EC  countries 
during  1966-68  showed  a  downtrend.   The  United  Kingdom  imported  $A54  million 
(8  percent)  less  agricultural  products  in  1968  than  in  1966.   The  devaluation 
of  the  pound  sterling  in  1967  and  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  exchange  "saving 
policy"  in  1968  no  doubt  contributed  to  smaller  agricultural  imports  by  the 
United  Kingdom.   Because  of  increased  agricultural  production,  and  the  austerity 
measures  which  followed  the  devaluation  of  the  peseta  in  1967,  Spain's  imports 
of  agricultural  products  in  1968  continued  to  decline  and  were  $33  million  (3 
percent)  less  than  in  1967. 

Agricultural  imports  by  West  European  countries  decreased  in  both  1967  and 
1968  but  the  more  recent  decline  was  slight.   Comparing  imports  in  1968  with 
those  in  1966,  the  decrease  for  grains  and  natural  fibers  was  almost  equal  to 
the  $760  million  reduction  in-  total  agricultural  imports  by  the  countries  in 
this  area.   During  this  period.  Western  Europe's  imports  of  grains  declined  by 
a  tenth  or  $318  million,  while  imports  of  natural  fibers  decreased  $399  million, 
or  one-sixth.  The  decrease  in  grain  imports  was  largely  due  to  increased  do- 
mestic grain  production  by  West  European  countries.   The  decrease  in  natural 
fiber  imports  reflects  the  shift  toward  greater  use  of  manmade  fibers  as  well 
as  stagnation  or  even  deterioration  in  the  textile  industries  of  many  European 
countries.  Western  Europe's  imports  of  other  leading  agricultural  products 
such  as  fruit  and  vegetables,  meat,  dairy  products,  tobacco,  and  oilseeds 
changed  little  in  recent  years  (table  4) . 

Imports  from  the  United  States 

Western  Europe's  imports  of  U.S.  farm  products  peaked  at  almost  $3.1  bil- 
lion in  1966,  but  declined  to  $2.6  billion  in  1967  and  $2.5  billion  in  1968 
(table  5).  A  further  decline  occurred  in  1969  since  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
to  Western  Europe  during  1969  were  down  by  $265  million  from  the  1968  level. 
A  reduction  in  Western  Europe's  import  requirements  (through  output  expansion) 
and  increased  competition  from  other  suppliers  are  the  primary  reason  for  the 
decline  in  imports  of  U.S.  farm  products  in  recent  years. 

Imports  of  grain  from  the  United  States  in  1968 — valued  at  $797  million — 
were  only  slightly  below  1967  but  $432  million  less  than  in  1966.  Although 
Western  Europe's  total  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  have  continued  at  about  $800 
million,  imports  from  the  United  States  in  both  1967  and  1968  were  about  one- 
third  below  the  1965-66  average.  Western  Europe's  imports  of  feed  grains  have 
also  declined  due  to  increased  production  and  the  use  of  surplus  soft  wheat  for 
feed.   Imports  of  feed  grains  by  West  European  countries  in  1968  were  $181  mil- 
lion less  than  in  1967.   But  imports  of  U.S.  feed  grains  by  West  European 
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countries  were  only  $10  million  less  in  1968.   EC  imports  of  U.S.  grain  in  1968 
were  higher  than  in  1967  but  fell  far  short  of  the  1966  level.   Spain  and  the 
United  Kingdom  imported  less  U.S.  grain  in  both  1967  and  1968.  Based  on  U.S. 
export  data  for  1969,  over  half  of  the  decline  in  Western  Europe's  imports  of 
U.S.  farm  products  in  1969  apparently  was  in  grains,  particularly  feed  grains. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  imports  from  the  United  States  have  declined  rapidly  in 
recent  years.   Western  Europe's  imports  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  United 
States  in  1968  were  valued  at  $162  million—more  than  one-fifth  below  1967  and 
close  to  one-third  below  1966.   The  United  States  supplied  only  4  percent  of 
Western  Europe's  imports  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  1968.   Increased  competition 
from  other  suppliers  has  curtailed  imports  from  the  United  States.  Western 
Europe's  advances  in  production  technology,  innovations  in  marketing,  and  re- 
strictive trade  policies  have  lessened  import  requirements  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. 

The  U.S.  share  of  West  European  cotton  (unprocessed)  imports  in  1968 — at 
12  percent — was  the  lowest  in  recent  years.   Imports  of  U.S.  cotton  in  1968 
were  17  percent  less  than  in  1967  and  apparently  experienced  a  further  sharp 
decrease  in  1969.   U.S.  cotton  exports  to  Western  Europe  during  1969  were  about 
40  percent  of  the  level  in  1968. 

Western  Europe  continues  to  be  a  good  market  for  our  tobacco  and  oilseeds, 
mostly  soybeans.   In  1968,  the  United  States  supplied  nearly  half  of  the  tobacco 
imports  and  more  than  half  of  the  oilseed  imports.  More  than  one-fourth  of 
protein  cake  and  meal  imports  were  from  the  United  States.   Exports  of  these 
commodities  by  the  United  States  to  Western  Europe  during  1969  showed  little 
change  from  the  preceding  year. 

Agricultural  Exports 

Western  Europe  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  exporter  of  agricul- 
tural products.   These  items  account  for  a  tenth  of  total  exports.   In  1968,  ag- 
ricultural exports  amounted  to  $10.4  billion — almost  6  percent  over  1967.  Major 
agricultural  exports  are  fruit  and  vegetables,  meat  and  meat  preparations, 
cereals  and  cereal  preparations,  and  dairy  products  and  eggs  (table  6).   France 
and  the  Netherlands  are  Western  Europe's  leading  agricultural  exporters,  fol- 
lowed by  Denmark  and  Italy. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  Western  Europe's  exports  of  agricultural  products 
is  attributable  to  larger  exports  of  livestock  and  animal  products  and  grains. 
Exports  of  live  animals,  meat  and  meat  preparations,  and  dairy  products  and 
eggs  by  Western  Europe  amounted  to  $3.5  billion  in  1968,  6  percent  over  1967. 
These  products  accounted  for  one-third  of  total  agricultural  exports.   Exports 
of  grains  amounted  to  $1.4  billion  in  1968,  compared  with  $1.2  billion  in  1967. 
Wheat  accounts  for  about  half  of  the  grain  exports.  The  Community  is  the  lead- 
ing grain  exporter  in  Western  Europe  with  export  sales  in  1968  amounting  to  $1.1 
billion,  13  percent  larger  than  in  1967.   France,  the  leading  grain  exporter, 
accounted  for  most  of  the  increase  in  grain  exports.   Slightly  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  Community's  grain  export  trade  was  with  other  members  in  1968. 
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OUTLOOK 


Economic  Situation 

Economic  expansion  is  expected  to  remain  at  a  high  level  in  Western  Europe 
throughout  1970.   Domestic  demand  will  continue  to  expand,  but  growth  in  exports 
may  decline.   Rising  prices  and  costs  must  be  contained  in  a  number  of  countries 
to  avoid  strong  inflationary  pressures. 

The  European  Community  will  continue  to  spearhead  Western  Europe's  economic 
expansion.   West  Germany's  economy  is  expected  to  perform  well  in  1970  with  re- 
valuation of  the  deutsche  mark  exerting  a  pulling  force  on  agricultural  imports. 
Italy  may  lead  EC  members  in  terms  of  real  growth — possible  over  7  percent — de- 
pending upon  political  stability.   France  will  continue  to  stabilize  its  econ- 
omy in  readiness  for  more  rapid  economic  growth.  The  Netherlands  will  probably 
continue  to  ride  the  crest  of  an  economic  boom  which  began  in  1968,  but  there 
is  considerable  danger  of  an  inflationary  outbreak.   Belgium  should  enjoy  ex- 
cellent economic  conditions  in  1970  with  a  real  growth  rate  of  5  percent. 

The  United  Kingdom  showed  significant  improvement  in  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  1969  and  ended  the  year  with  a  trade  surplus.   Some  further  improve- 
ment is  expected  this  year  as  exports  continue  to  outpace  imports.  Maintaining 
this  improvement  will  require  continued  use  of  financial  and  economic  restric- 
tions within  the  United  Kingdom  which  will  continue  to  keep  inhibiting  real 
economic  growth. 

Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  and  Austria  should  experience  solid  economic 
gains  throughout  1970.   Spain,  possibly  in  the  midst  of  a  new  expansionary 
phase,  will  need  to  avoid  excessive  demand  pressures.  Portugal  should  continue 
to  improve  from  an  economic  slowdown  which  began  in  1966.  Greece's  economic 
growth  is  expected  to  continue,  but  at  a  slightly  lower  rate  than  in  1969. 
Austria  expects  a  continuation  of  vigorous  economic  growth  in  1970. 

Scandinavia  should  experience  generally  good  economic  conditions  in  1970. 
In  both  Denmark  and  Sweden,  economic  activity  has  been  rising  strongly  since 
late  1968.  However,  some  decline  in  economic  activity  is  expected  in  Sweden 
in  late  1970. 


Crop  Production  and  Trade 

Prospects  for  1970  crop  production  and  trade  in  Western  Europe  are  uncer- 
tain at  this  time.   This  is  due  to  the  limited  data  available  on  the  status  of 
fall-sown  crops,  the  almost  complete  lack  of  information  on  farmers'  intended 
spring  plantings,  and  the  year-to-year  fluctuation  in  weather  conditions.   Thus, 
observations  can  only  be  of  a  general  nature. 

One  development  which  may  affect  the  mix  of  grain  production  in  Western 
Europe  in  1970  is  an  apparent  tendency  of  farmers  to  switch  from  soft  wheat  to 
feed  grain  production.   In  the  EC,  wheat  area  declined  75,000  hectares  from 
1968  to  1969  while  the  com  and  barley  area  increased  by  250,000  hectares  (oat 
area  continued  its  long-term  decline).   In  addition,  the  EC  is  encouraging  the 
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production  of  durum  wheat  which  has  a  lower  yield  than  soft  wheat.  Greece, 
Spain,  and  Austria  are  also  encouraging  substitution  of  barley  and  com  for 
wheat.   On  the  other  hand,  the  fall  seeding  of  wheat  In  the  United  Kingdom  was 
at  a  record  level  and,  combined  with  spring  wheat  plantings,  may  result  In  a 
record  wheat  crop  In  1970.  Denmark's  winter  seeding  of  wheat  also  Increased. 

Imports  of  durum  and  hard  wheats  by  Western  Europe  In  1970  are  expected 
to  remain  about  equal  to  those  In  recent  years.  Declines  In  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  wheat  are  just  about  offset  by  population  growth.  However,  some 
Increases  are  being  achieved  In  Indigenous  durum  and  hard  wheat  production. 
U.S.  wheat  exports  to  Western  Europe  currently  appear  to  be  benefiting  from  an 
Improved  price  relationship  with  competing  wheat  and  from  reduced  competitive 
supplies  of  hard  wheat. 

Prospects  for  Western  Europe's  Imports  of  feed  grains  In  1970  are  not 
bright  for  the  United  States.  Feed  grain  production  In  Western  Europe  was  a 
record  In  1969  and  large  quantities  of  soft  wheat  are  being  diverted  Into  feed 
use.   In  addition,  the  use  of  low-cost  grain  substitutes  (com  gluten,  brewers 
grains,  manioc)  Is  displacing  feed  grains.  Finally,  U.S.  exports  of  feed 
grains — primarily  corn — to  Western  Europe  may  face  Increased  competition  from 
other  suppliers  In  1970. 

The  outlook  for  Western  Europe's  Imports  of  oilseeds  and  oil  cake  and  meal 
appears  quite  favorable  for  suppliers.  This  Is  particularly  true  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  soybeans  and  soybean  cake  and  meal.  Prospects  for  the  United  States 
look  particularly  good  In  Italy,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Austria. 

Domestic  production  of  oilseeds  In  Western  Europe  accounts  for  only  a 
small  part  of  total  consumption  and  no  significant  change  Is  anticipated  la 
1970.  Some  expansion  In  livestock  and  poultry  production  will  Increase  the 
demand  for  protein  feed.  However,  the  EC  may  channel  larger  amounts  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  Into  feed  use.  This  would  tend  to  dampen  Imports  of  protein  feed. 

Cotton  requirements  by  Western  Europe  In  1970  will  likely  remain  at  about 
last  year's  level.  Although  Italy  and  Finland  are  expected  to  show  an  Increased 
Import  demand,  the  use  of  cotton  will  continue  to  be  restricted  by  competition 
with  manmade  fibers.  U.S.  exports  of  cotton  to  Western  Europe  declined  sharply 
In  1969  but  current  reports  Indicate  a  probable  modest  Improvement  In  1970. 

The  EC's  recent  agreement  on  a  CAP  for  raw  tobacco  could  lead  to  Increased 
production  of  tobacco  In  several  member  countries  of  the  EC  and  In  associate 
members — Greece  and  Turkey.  Taxing  policies  to  be  carried  out  under  the  tobacco 
CAP  may  discriminate  against  U.S.  quality  leaf.  However,  It  Is  too  early  to 
assess  the  full  Implications  of  the  tobacco  CAP. 

Livestock-Poultry  Production  and  Trade 

Production  of  beef  and  veal  In  Western  Europe  may  expand  moderately  In 
1970.  Output  this  year  Is  likely  to  Increase  In  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Netherlands,  Austria,  and  Greece.  The  EC's  cow  slaughter  pro- 
gram during  the  first  quarter  of  1970  will  boost  beef  production  In  that  area. 
Cattle  numbers  In  the  United  Kingdom  have  recovered  sufficiently  to  more  than 
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wipe  out  losses  caused  by  the  foot-and-mouth  epidemic  in  1967-68.  Countries 
which  likely  had  reduced  cattle  nxmbers  at  the  beginning  of  1970  compared  with 
a  year  earlier  included  France,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  Reduced  forage  supplies 
in  Denmark  may  result  in  a  further  decline  in  cattle  numbers  in  1970. 

Western  Europe  this  year  will  remain  a  major  importer  of  beef.  There 
should  be  a  good  foreign  market  for  U.S.  variety  meats  and  specialty  products 
as  Western  Europe's  output  of  meat  continues  to  lag  behind  consumption.  U.S. 
exports  of  hides  and  skins,  as  well  as  tallow,  to  the  area  may  increase. 

Pork  production  should  increase  in  Western  Europe  this  year  from  a  cyclical 
downturn  in  1969-.-  Major  increases  in  pork  output  are  expected  in  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Italy.  Lesser  increases  are  likely 
for  West  Germany,  Spain,  Greece,  Noirway,  and  Finland.  Pork  production  in  the 
United  Kingdom  may  decline  with  Denmark  continuing  as  the  major  outside  supplier, 

Poultry  production  continues  to  expand  in  Western  Europe.  Much  of  the  ex- 
pansion is  confined  to  broiler  production,  with  egg  output  tending  to  stabilize. 
The  entry  of  the  U.S.S.R.  (and  possibly  Eastern  Europe)  into  the  West  European 
market  as  a  buyer  of  poultry  meat  will  give  added  strength  to  broiler  output 
in  1970.  Broiler  production  is  expected  to  show  a  strong  increase  in  the  Neth- 
erlands and  the  United  Kingdom.  Production  in  Denmark  is  forecast  to  be  69,000 
tons,  about  the  same  as  in  1969.  Reduced  retail  prices  in  Denmark,  resulting 
largely  from  a  sharp  decline  in  the  regulated  wholesale  price  for  poultry  meat, 
may  increase  domestic  consumption  by  15-20  percent  and  curtail  exportable  pro- 
duction. 

U.S.  poultry  exports  to  Western  Europe  will  continue  to  face  the  EC's  var- 
iable levy  system  in  1970  as  well  as  keen  competition  from  the  Continent.  In 
addition,  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  will  continue  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  in  other  global  markets. 

Milk  production  in  Western  Europe  increased  only  slightly  in  1969.  There 
is  a  good  possibility  that  1970  production  may  stabilize  around  last  year's 
level.  The  dairy  programs  being  carried  out  in  the  EC  will  curtail  milk  pro- 
duction to  some  degree.  Dairy  cow  numbers  are  down  about  3  percent  in  Austria 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  experiencing  a  decrease  in  cow 
numbers.   Some  decline  in  cow  numbers  is  also  expected  for  France.  Higher 
yields  as  well  as  increased  cow  nvimbers  in  some  countries  (e.g.,  the  Nether- 
lands) will  at  least  partly  offset  the  effects  of  reduced  numbers  elsewhere. 
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Table  2. — Western  Europe:  Production  and  area  ot . 


Grains 


Country 
and 

Production 

Area 

year 

:  Wheat 

Rye 

Feed  grains 

Rice 

Total 
grains 

Wheat 

Rye 

Feed  -grains 

Barley : 

Oats   :  Com 

:Total  2J 

Barley:  Oats  :  Com 

:Total  2/ 

Belgium-Luxembourg:        : 

1960-64    8A2  144 

1966    :        689  81 

1967   :        877  100 

1968   :        880  92 

1969    :        797  76 

France :  : 

1960-64    :11,746  373 

1966    :11,297  357 

1967   :14,288  344 

1968 :14,985  327 

1969    14,535  319 

West  Germany:  : 

1960-64    :    4,731  3,225 

1966    :   4,533  2,696 

1967   :    5,819  3,162 

1968 :    6,198  3,189 

1969    :    6,000  2,889 

Italy:  : 

1960-64   :    8,261  89 

1966   :   9,400  83 

1967   :   9,596  82 

1968 :   9,590  75 

1969    :   9,540  71 

Netherlands :  : 

1960-64 :   583  354 

1966  :   597  190 

1967  :    739  239 

1968 :   679  239 

1969  :   699  197 

Total  EC:  : 

1960-64  :26,163  4,185 

1966  :26,516  3,407 

1967  :31,319  3,927 

1968 :32,332  3,922 

1969  ' :31,571  3,552 

Austria:  : 

1960-64  :   712  401 

1966  :   897  363 

1967  :  1,045  377 

1968 1,045  413 

1969  :   950  440 

Denmark :  : 

1960-64 :   487  418 

1966  :   400  136 

1967  :   421  118 

1968  :   464  131 

1969  :   429  126 

Finland:  : 

1960-64  :   422  140 

1966  :   369  119 

1967  :   507  163 

1968 :   716  134 

1969  :   515  140 
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83 
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2 
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,112 

234 



1,465' 

4,382 

904 



5,614 



6,153 

91 

37 

1 

,170 

243 



1,510 

5,047 

863 



6,189 



6,784 

96 

39 

1 

,254 

218 



1,550 

5,255 

765 



6,220 



6,775 

98 

39 

1 

,304 

204 



1,566 

387 

846 

_„ 

1,281 

... 

1,843 

242 

93 

227 

467 



723 

597 

881 



1,530 



2,018 

208 

93 

321 

479 



830 

681 

940 



1,681 



2,351 

252 

96 

346 

455 



832 

774 

1,064 



1,889 



2,739 

241 

72 

359 

489 



879 

842 

1,146 



2,049 



2,704 

227 

74 

402 

524 



956 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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selected  crops,  average  1960-64,  annual  1966-69  II 


Grains — Cont . 

Other  crops 

Area — Continued 

Production 

Area 

Rice 

Total 
grains 

Potatoes 

Sugar- 
beets 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Olive 
oil 

Fruit  2/ 

Potatoes 

Sugar- 
beets 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Apples   :  Pears  : 

Citrus 

1,000 

hectares 

- 

-  1,000 

tons  -  - 

-  - 



-  - 

■  - 

-  -  -  - 

1,000  hectares  - 

-  -  - 

560 

1,870 

2,607 

___ 

3 

__ 

160 

59 

_.. 

75 

61 

__ 

1 



555 

1,543 

2,558 



2 



215 

31 



63 

67 



1 



539 

2,034 

3,615 



2 



300 

51 



65 

78 



1 



533 

1,625 

4,108 



2 



186 

84 



58 

90 



1 



524 

1,528 

4,220 



2 



312 

61 



53 

90 



1 

31 

9,223 

13,915 

14,803 

_.. 

41 

854 

302 



825 

387 



22 

28 

9,190 

10,604 

12,889 



47 

1,378 

331 



536 

295 



21 

27 

9,303 

10,391 

12,769 



48 

1,550 

362 



514 

314 



20 

25 

9,310 

10,033 

17,557 



52 

1,843 

446 



469 

404 



20 

23 

9,387 

8,811 

17,525 



48 

1,785 

404 



424 

399 



20 

4,927 

23,515 

11,292 

__. 

10 

__. 

1,623 

477 



951 

294 



4 



4,939 

18,839 

12,508 



9 



1,473 

351 



732 

292 



3 



4,972 

21,294 

13,689 



9 



2,274 

405 



707 

294 



4 



5,085 

19,196 

13,633 



7 



1,570 

611 



659 

290 



4 



5,151 

15,985 

12,563 



8 



2,489 

369 



589 

295 



3 

121 

6,392 

3,904 

7,543 

5 

59 

385 

2,180 

866 

1 

,475 

375 

232 

19 

48 

132 

5,983 

3,860 

11,259 

3 

73 

320 

2,289 

1 

,590 

1 

973 

347 

298 

11 

54 

14A 

5,763 

4,010 

13,507 

3 

87 

537 

1,932 

1 

,317 

2 

,095 

339 

345 

9 

54 

156 

5,944 

3,960 

11,457 

2 

74 

385 

1,923 

1 

,369 

2 

,465 

319 

306 

7 

52 

173 

5,900 

3,845 

10,010 

2 

76 

390 

1,769 

1 

,440 

2 

,405 

320 

300 

6 

47 

502 

3,766 

3,606 

__. 

___ 

335 

120 

_. 

124 

78 







462 

4,124 

3,645 







345 

116 



131 

92 







436 

4,840 

5,074 







488 

72 



138 

100 







420 

5,045 

5,128 







340 

180 



147 

104 







404 

4,607 

5,000 







500 

95 



145 

103 





152 

21,604 

46,970 

39,851 

5 

113 

386 

5,152 

1 

,824 

1 

,475 

2,350 

1,052 

19 

75 

160 

21,129 

38,970 

42,859 

3 

131 

321 

5,700 

2 

,419 

1 

,973 

1,809 

1,044 

11 

79 

171 

21,013 

42,569 

48,654 

3 

146 

538 

6,544 

2 

,207 

2 

,095 

1,753 

1,131 

9 

79 

181 

21,292 

39,859 

51,883 

2 

135 

386 

5,862 

2 

,690 

2 

,465 

1.652 

1,194 

7 

77 

196 

21,366 

34,776 

49,318 

2 

134 

391 

6,855 

2 

,369 

2 

,405 

1,531 

1,187 

6 

71 

.__ 

896 

3,471 

1,799 

_._ 

1 

... 

279 

69 



168 

47 



4/ 



901 

3,007 

2,308 



1 



227 

52 



137 

47 



4/ 



903 

3,049 

2,006 



1 



246 

54 



134 

42 



4/ 



912 

3,473 

1,936 



1 



217 

56 



130 

44 



4/ 



958 

2,941 

2,011 



1 



230 

52 



113 

46 



IlI 

__ 

1,533 

1,432 

2,164 

._. 





5/84 

5/8 



69 

58 







1,605 

972 

2,159 







5/77 

5/7 



40 

58 







1,638 

857 

2,210 







5/85 

5/8 



38 

53 







1,685 

863 

2,330 







5/84 

5/9 



35 

52 







1,703 

592 

1,960 







5/83 

5/8 



33 

52 





__ 

1,058 

1,159 

424 

___ 

_._ 

_. 







77 

18 







1,131 

1,066 

457 













68 

17 







1,180 

881 

432 













64 

18 







1,192 

908 

386 













64 

15 







1,257 

977 

278 













67 

14 





.. 

Continued 
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Table  2.— Western  Europe:  Production  and  area  of  selected 


Country 

and 

year 

Production 

Area 

;  Wheat 

Rye 

Feed  grains 

Rice 

Total 
grains 

Wheat 

Rye 

Feed  grains 

Barley: 

Oats   :  Com 

:Total  y 

Barley:  Oats  :  Com 

:  Total  Ij 

1,000  tons 


1.000  hectares 


Greece:  : 

1960-64  :  1,722 

1966  1,962 

1967 :  1,848 

1968 :  1.515 

1969  :  1.751 

Ireland:  : 

1960-64  :  351 

1966  :  168 

1967 :  255 

1968 :  368 

1969  :  325 

Norway :  : 

1960-64 :  22 

1966  A 

1967 :  11 

1968 :  16 

1969  :  7 

Portugal :  : 

1960-64 :  526 

1966  :  312 

1967 :  637 

1968 :  747 

1969  382 

Spain:  : 

1960-64 :  4,120 

1966  4,876 

1967  :  5,650 

1968 :  5,477 

1969  :  4,691 

Sweden:  : 

1960-64 866 

1966  576 

1967  :  1,130 

1968 :  1,059 

1969  :   919 

Switzerland:  : 

1960-64 343 

1966   :  328 

1967   :  401 

1968 :  383 

1969   :  368 

United  Kingdom:       : 

1960-64   :  3,293 

1966   :  3,475 

1967 3,902 

1968 :  3,469 

1969    :  3,353 

Total  W.  Europe:      : 

1960-64 :  39,027 

1966    39,883 

1967 :47,126 

1968 :47,591 

1969    :45,261 


24 

15 

14 

9 


162 
145 
175 
199 
164 


393 
353 
336 
364 
348 


154 
85 
198 
210 
179 


52 
46 
63 
64 
54 


20 
11 
12 
11 
9 


5,955 
4,682 
5,386 
5,462 
5,026 


248 
632 
839 
487 
529 


502 
610 
629 
689 
750 


423 
405 
486 
621 
454 


56 
49 
73 
94 
57 


1,893 
2,006 
2,576 
3,708 
3,855 


1,050 
1,408 
1,564 
1,776 
1,530 


99 
107 
117 
111 
135 


5,891 
8,723 
9,214 
8,270 
8.788 


150 
174 
165 
105 
119 


366 
290 
285 
273 
230 


139 
92 
123 
176 
114 


79 

63 

111 

129 

94 


459 
442 
492 
522 
533 


1,272 
1,154 
1,396 
1,523 
1,096 


43 
33 
32 
30 
34 


1,705 
1,120 
1,386 
1.225 
1,350 


284 
320 
339 
375 
421 


80 

86 

91 

108 

103 


693 
1,131 
1,348 

970 
1,071 


868 
900 
914 
962 
980 


566 
499 
611 
800 
570 


562  699  170 

565  679  154 

577  763  146 

548  773  149 

550  703  174 


1,075 
1,154 
1,195 
1,440 
1,577 


11 

19 
22 
24 
40 


25,178  12,330 
31,884  11,514 
37,352  13,036 
37,729  12,711 
38,913  12,238 


8,533 
10,304 
10,648 
12,443 
13,768 


3,456 
3,655 
4,328 
5,743 
6,048 


2,812 
2,828 
3,219 
3,554 
2,796 


191 
193 
210 
204 
247 


7,752 
9,937 

10,719 
9,648 

10,351 


49,531 
56,729 
64.292 
66,258 
68,195 


397 
375 
366 
363 
404 


2,519 
3,194 
3,301 
2,602 
2,933 


1,221 
1,069 
1,170 
1,331 
1,306 


591 
504 
624 
820 
582 


1,557 
1,290 
1,721 
1,868 
1,423 


8,366 

9,259 

10,680 

11,947 

11,491 


1,089 
1,018 
937 
1,027 
1,010 


119 
53 
76 
90 
81 


710 
523 
586 
614 
540 


4,148 
4,185 
4,269 
3,950 
3,744 


23 
13 
11 
10 


184  126 

321  122 

390  113 

352  104 

310  95 


187 
142 
132 
137 
144 


509 
591 
640 
598 
553 


3,832 
3,489 
4,547 
4.823 
3,894 


276 
191 
254 
245 
265 


586  104 

567  102 

674  99 

651  99 

669  97 


11,065 
13,423 
14,633 
13,128 
13.713 


835 
906 
933 
978 
833 


1  160  142  302 

1  187  98  285 

1  183  96  279 

kj  184  88  272 

4/  198  76  274 


1,403 
1,336 
1.474 
1.342 
1,637 


95,916  18,359 
102.630  17,629 
118.278  17,539 
120.653  17,851 
120.119  17.310 


302 
282 
239 
239 
217 


465 
384 
400 
371 
333 


65 
39 
61 
68 
70 


15 
13 
15 
16 
15 


2.954 
2,392 
2,304 
2,233 
2.063 


165 
188 
179 
176 
182 


123 
111 
107 
135 
131 


1,431 
1,338 
1,525 
2,047 
2,164 


30 
32 
31 
30 
39 


1,694 
2,481 
2,439 
2,401 
2,427 


9,279 
11,291 
11,712 
12,290 
12,680 


55 

41 
45 
50 
46 


279  489 

218  473 

226  436 

224  438 

215  417 


545 
469 
491 
512 
498 


378  502 

568  461 

530  455 

553  464 

570  456 


13 

10 

9 

8 

10 


619 
367 
410 
382 
383 


5,836 
5,059 
5,071 
4,928 
4.830 


461 
482 
484 
523 
525 


3,247 
3,136 
3,189 
3,224 
3.449 


221 
230 
225 
227 
229 


892 
803 
770 
798 
764 


2,452 
2,327 
2.547 
3,135 
3,247 


1,073 
1,145 
1,080 
1,103 
1,100 


58 
56 
55 
53 
67 


2,366 
2,878 
2,885 
2,828 
2,873 


19,669 
20,617 
21,090 
21,547 
22,043 


\J   Preliminary. 

TJ   Includes  other  grains. 

V   Data  for  apples  and  pears  include  those  for  dessert  and  cooking  only;  fruit  totals  exclude  Portugal. 

kJ   Less  than  500. 

5/  Commercial  crop. 
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crops,  average  1960-64,  annual  1966-69  1/ — Continued 


Grains — Cont. 

Other 

crops 

Area — Continued 

Production 

Area 

Rice 

Total 
grains 

Potatoes 

Sugar- 
beets 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Olive 
oil 

Fruit  V 

Potatoes 

Sugar- 
beets 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Apples 

:   Pears  : 

Citrus 

1,000  hectares 


1,000  tons 


1,000  hectares 


20 
17 
18 
21 
20 


1,641 
1,639 
1,606 
1,656 
1,591 


527 
579 
721 
620 
671 


223 

831 

899 

663 

1,150 


82 
88 
96 
73 
107 


99 
98 
114 
88 
81 


144 
180 
194 
154 
155 


130 
166 
178 
192 
194 


41 
55 
69 
91 
83 


329 
360 
304 
424 
568 


44 
48 
51 
47 
48 


7 
16 
16 
18 
23 


193 
140 
137 
138 
152 


122 
129 
126 
108 
108 


422 
339 
356 
362 
355 


1,935 
1,678 
1,748 
1,624 
1,485 


924 
704 
956 
1,093 
922 


85 
68 
64 
59 
55 


32 
22 
26 
26 
25 


231 
233 
229 
233 
234 


1,082 

1,090 

807 

912 

773 


62 
41 
39 
52 
64 


9 

9 

5 

10 

14 


52 
45 
40 
35 
32 


37 
35 
32 
33 
37 


1,941 
1,643 
1,627 
1,684 
1,558 


1,056 
923 
1,296 
1,083 
1,079 


79 
38 
81 
53 
62 


104 
101 
117 
105 
95 


63 
59 
60 
63 
66 


7,128 
6,955 
7,276 
7,519 
7,390 


4,604 
4,423 
4,508 
4,431 
4,717 


3,532 
4,042 
4,282 
4,338 
5,079 


92 
90 
65 
77 
67 


31 
21 
31 
21 
25 


378 
437 
273 
444 
370 


290 
392 

308 
428 
397 


132 
178 
119 
218 
192 


1,799 
2,468 
2,211 
1,839 
2,222 


399 
375 
380 
375 
386 


146 
148 
162 
170 
194 


275 
234 
144 
136 
138 


19 
12 

17 
14 
14 


1,414 
1,375 
1,395 
1,416 
1,435 


1,636 
1,355 
1,399 
1,424 
849 


1,832 
1,434 
1,798 
1,988 
1,573 


123 
110 
131 
125 
100 


14 
11 
16 
17 
10 


93 
55 
55 
55 
49 


46 
41 
41 
41 
40 


177 
171 
169 
168 
179 


1,222 
1,049 
1,310 
1,270 
1,210 


256 
366 
423 
453 
392 


194 
89 

104 
91 

126 


38 
18 
16 
28 
19 


49 
39 
38 
^37 
34 


3,209 
3,788 
3,822 
3,810 
3,709 


6,829 
6,580 
7,201 
6,858 
6,160 


6,083 
6,599 
6,884 
7,118 
6,650 


518 
442 
285 
326 
397 


62 
43 
24 
77 
60 


309 
271 
287 
280 
249 


174 
180 
185 
188 
185 


272 
271 
281 
298 
319 


41,254 
40,909 
41,214 
41,929 
41,735 


71,923 
61,692 
66,346 
63,325 
56,230 


57,088 
61,759 
68,544 
72,188 
69,333 


179 
181 
164 
152 
176 


246 
253 
294 
247 
243 


987 

976 

1,086 

1,037 

978 


6,832 
7,244 
7,920 
7,377 
8,446 


2,197 
2,792 
2,518 
3,196 
2,807 


3,603 
4,801 
4,610 
4,728 
5,195 


3,799 
3,056 
3,021 
2,874 
2,692 


1,586 
1,581 
1,683 
1,757 
1„775 


487 
385 
290 
281 
296 


217 
221 
223 
200 
194 


Not  available. 
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Table  3. — Western  Europe:  Production  of  principal  livestock 
products,  average  1960-64,  annual  1966-69  11 


Country  and  year 


Beef 

and 

veal 


Mutton, 
lamb ,  and 
goatmeat 


Pork 
2/ 


Total 

red 

meat  3/ 


Poultry 

meat 

4/ 


Cow's  milk 


Eggs 


Belgium-Luxembourg:  : 

1960-64   :  221 

1966    :  231 

1967   :  243 

1968   :  247 

1969 :  258 

France :  : 

1960-64    :  1,439 

1966    :  1,489 

1967   :  1,607 

1968   :  1,668 

1969    :  1,585 

West  Germany:  : 

1960-64   :  1,138 

1966    :  1,194 

1967    :  1,194 

1968   :  1,240 

1969    :  1,290 

Italy: 

1960-64   ....:  621 

1966    :  673 

1967   :  712 

1968   :  784 

1969    :  800 

Netherlands:  : 

1960-64    :  272 

1966    :  281 

1967    :  275 

1968   :  285 

1969    :  287 

Total  EC:  : 

1960-64   :  3,691 

1966 :  3,868 

1967   4,031 

1968   :  4,224 

1969    :  4,220 

Austria:  : 

1960-64   :  137 

1966    :  148 

1967   :  157 

1968   :  157 

1969    :  154 

Denmark :  : 

1960-64   :  162 

1966    :  192 

1967   :  216 

1968   :  211 

1969    :  190 

Finland:  : 

1960-64   :  84 

1966    :  85 

1967    :  91 

1968   :  88 

1969    :  102 


108 
117 

118 
116 
110 


14 
13 
12 
10 
11 


37 
41 
41 
42 
43 


10 


169 
182 
183 
179 
181 


246 

-  1,000  tons  - 
495 

77 

292 

545 

99 

319 

584 

101 

350 

618 

91 

347 

629 

88 

953 

2 

,752 

372 

1,186 

3 

,095 

488 

1,240 

3 

,282 

512 

1,215 

3 

,333 

544 

1,106 

3 

,156 

560 

2,051 

3 

,242 

117 

2,232 

3 

,476 

176 

2,315 

3 

,555 

204 

2,541 

3 

,822 

210 

2,470 

3 

,800 

230 

414 

1 

,161 

234 

427 

1 

,232 

388 

458 

1 

,302 

375 

539 

1 

,456 

410 

525 

1 

,459 

425 

426 

718 

97 

521 

817 

188 

529 

818 

213 

593 

892 

227 

593 

895 

260 

4,090 

8 

,368 

897 

4,658 

9 

,165 

1,339 

4,861 

9 

,541 

1,405 

5,238 

10 

,121 

1,482 

5,041 

9 

,939 

1,563 

240 

384 

26 

244 

395 

39 

251 

411 

40 

261 

421 

42 

270 

427 

46 

633 

798 

64 

728 

925 

68 

734 

955 

66 

714 

930 

65 

670 

864 

69 

63 

153 

2 

73 

165 

2 

91 

188 

2 

86 

180 

3 

89 

197 

3 

4,120 

173 

4,211 

172 

4,272 

180 

4,421 

202 

4,210 

188 

24,338 

527 

28,016 

557 

29,355 

592 

30,385 

620 

30,076 

638 

20,190 

530 

21,357 

735 

21,717 

787 

22,121 

804 

22,110 

826 

9,413 

396 

10,159 

505 

9,800 

517 

9,300 

502 

9,350 

478 

7,005 

334 

7,235 

245 

7,535 

216 

7,719 

232 

7,889 

265 

65,066 

1,960 

70,978 

2,214 

72,679 

2,292 

73,946 

2,360 

73,635 

2,395 

2,985 

80 

3,216 

78 

3,360 

80 

3,357 

82 

3,320 

83 

5,319 

117 

5,309 

90 

5,193 

89 

5,127 

86 

4,870 

89 

3,668 

45 

3,689 

54 

3,456 

57 

3,491 

54 

3,576 

56 

— Continued 
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Country  and  year 


Table  3. —Western  Europe:  Production  of  principal  livestock 
products,  average  1960-64,  annual  1966-69  1/ — Continued 


Beef 

and 

veal 


Mutton, 
lamb ,  and 
goatmeat 


Pork 
2/ 


Total 

red 

meat  3/ 


Poultry 

meat 

4/ 


Cow's  milk 


Eggs 


Greece:  : 

1960-64  :  40 

1966  :  68 

1967  :  72 

1968  :  75 

1969  :  77 

Ireland:  : 

1960-64  :  126 

1966  :  135 

1967  :  223 

1968  :  193 

1969  :  198 

Norway :  : 

1960-64  :  54 

1966  :  57 

1967  :  54 

1968  :  53 

1969  :  57 

Portugal:  : 

1960-64 :  45 

1966  :  64 

1967  :  52 

1968  :  61 

1969  :  80 

Spain:  : 

1960-64  :  180 

1966  :  198 

1967  :  215 

1968  :  241 

1969  :  254 

Sweden :  : 

1960-64  :  149 

1966  :  173 

1967  :  167 

1968  :  157 

1969  :  168 

Switzerland:  : 

1960-64  :  108 

1966  :  112 

1967  :  119 

1968  :  127 

1969  :  122 

United  Kingdom:  : 

1960-64  :  893 

1966  :  867 

1967 :  921 

1968 :  904 

1969  :  870 

Total  W.  Europe:  : 

1960-64  :  5,669 

1966  :  5,967 

1967  :  6,318 

1968  :  6,491 

1969  :  6,492 


77 
85 
86 
86 
86 


44 
48 
45 
44 
41 


15 
17 
18 
18 
17 


22 
22 
21" 
25 
27 


119 
133 
134 
131 
129 


250 
270 
262 
244 
207 


704 
766 
759 
738 
699 


37 

-  1,000  tons 
156 

22 

41 

196 

41 

42 

202 

46 

43 

206 

51 

44 

207 

57 

111 

280 

19 

126 

309 

25 

109 

382 

25 

123 

364 

27 

140 

383 

28 

55 

127 

3 

57 

134 

4 

58 

133 

4 

62 

136 

5 

67 

143 

5 

91 

161 

30 

90 

177 

43 

72 

147 

44 

98 

186 

46 

105 

213 

50 

286 

604 

95 

376 

724 

212 

423 

788 

257 

425 

812 

256 

437 

835 

285 

212 

371 

18 

221 

404 

22 

227 

402 

25 

237 

402 

30 

226 

403 

33 

139 

251 

7 

158 

276 

14 

167 

292 

14 

189 

321 

15 

193 

320 

16 

762 

1 

,905 

350 

895 

2 

,032 

442 

823 

2 

,006 

482 

859 

2 

,007 

526 

923 

2 

,000 

550 

6,719 

13 

,558 

1,533 

7,667 

14 

,902 

2,251 

7,858 

15 

,447 

2,410 

8,335 

16 

,086 

2,548 

8,205 

15 

,929 

2,705 

385 

67 

529 

87 

564 

93 

562 

104 

562 

105 

2,842 

45 

3,232 

46 

3,471 

43 

3,671 

41 

3,675 

40 

1,648 

32 

1,732 

37 

1,762 

38 

1,832 

37 

1,807 

39 

354 

32 

368 

34 

397 

34 

420 

35 

450 

40 

2,255 

248 

2,726 

311 

3,014 

319 

3,196 

328 

3,505 

342 

3,905 

95 

3,545 

93 

3,320 

92 

3,310 

99 

3,230 

98 

3,079 

29 

3,153 

36 

3,274 

37 

3,322 

37 

3,182 

37 

5/11,100 

815 

5/11,296 

860 

5/11,696 

887 

5/12,009 

901 

5/12,169 

910 

102,606 

3,565 

109,773 

3,940 

112,186 

4,061 

114,243 

4,164 

113,981 

4,234 

sis.   5/  Milk 

for 

II   Preliminary.  2/   Excludes  commercial  lard.   V  Includes  horsemeat. 
conraiercial  use  only. 


4^/  On  ready-to-cook  basis. 
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Table  4. — Western  Europe:  Agricultural  imports  by  country. 


SITC  number: 

European  Economic  Community 

Commodity  and  year 

Major: 
head- : 
ings  : 

Sub  : 

head- : 

ings: 

1/   : 

Belgium- 
Luxem- 
bourg 

Nether- 
lands 

West 
Germany 

France 

Italy 

Total 

Greece 



Million  dollars  

Live  animals 

1966  : 
196-7  : 
1968  : 

00   : 

19.0 
36.6 
45.4 

10.1 
15.0 
18.3 

113.8 
53.1 
66.1 

54.1 
67.7 
92.9 

204.1 
270.7 
284.1 

401.1 
443.1 
506.8 

12.1 
10.3 
16.2 

Meat  and  meat  preparations 

1966  : 

1967  : 

1968  : 

01   : 

57.3 
67.0 
67.4 

54.5 
58.9 
69.2 

371.7 
359.2 
433.7 

236.0 
231.1 
272.4 

345.8 
403.5 
338.3 

1,065.3 
1,119.7 
1,181.0 

55.4 
61.5 
61.0 

Dairy  products  and  eggs 

1966  : 

1967  : 

1968  : 

02   : 

73.2 
78.0 
83.1 

38.6 
47.2 
60.8 

240.5 
236.8 
247.5 

50.7 
49.2 
50.5 

158.7 
166.6 
205.6 

556.7 
577.8 
647.5 

21.0 
21.6 
22.6 

Fish  and  fish  preparations 

1966  : 

1967  : 
1968 

03   : 

47.8 
48.7 
50.3 

24.8 
27.8 
32.2 

94.1 
89.5 
97.4 

126.6 
129.3 
150.2 

104.5 
110.6 
117.3 

397.8 
405.9 
447.4 

13.0 
11.9 
13.4 

Cereals  and  cereal 
preparations 

1966 
1967  . 
1968 

04 

218.9 
242.6 
247.9 

253,6 
271.0 
286.6 

585.8 
570.8 
510.7 

136.0 
131.4 
134.5 

553.3 
495.2 
502.9 

1,747.6 
1,711.0 
1,682.6 

29.1 
24.4 
15.4 

(Wheat  and  flour) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

041, 
046  • 

46.4 
43.0 
55.4 

43.8 
53.2 
87.4 

128.9 
151.4 
150.8 

58.7 
52.3 
38.2 

96.5 

74.4 

111.1 

374.3 
374.3 
442.9 

1.4 
1.0 

0.5 

(Rice) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

042 

5.5 
6.2 
7.5 

11.7 
10.6 
12.9 

26.8 
21.0 
26.6 

17.9 
20.9 
29.6 

1.1 
0.6 
1.5 

63.0 
59.3 
78.1 

1.0 
2.1 
1.5 

(Feed  grains) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

043, 
044, 
045 

151.4 
175.8 
163.2 

183.1 
191.2 
166.9 

382.4 
353.5 
286.8 

41.6 
39.2 
39.0 

443.3 
408.0 
375.1 

1,201.8 
1,167.7 
1,031.0 

23.1 

18.0 

8.8 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

1966 
1967 
1968 

05 

158.5 
161.2 
153.9 

181.7 
191.6 
195.1 

1,162.6 
1,160.5 
1,188.1 

569.1 
590.6 
541.4 

126.6 
129.9 
142.7 

2,198.5 
2,233.8 
2,221.2 

4.6 
8.7 
8.8 

Sugar,  sugar  preparations, 
and  honey 

1966 
1967 
1968 

06 

14.9 
14.9 
17.0 

25.6 
30.4 
34.2 

64.4 
58.9 
63.0 

87.3 
79.1 
72.4 

16.0 
13.3 
10.5 

208.2 
196.6 
197.1 

5.1 
5.5 
5.2 

Coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
spices,  etc. 

1966 
1967 
1968 

07 

85.3 

99.0 

102.8 

161.6 
204.8 
231.8 

418.2 
410.0 
460.0 

249.2 
245.5 
287.6 

126.4 
145.9 
148.2 

1,040.7 
1,105.2 
1,230.4 

13.3 
14.9 
15.8 

Animal  feed 

1966 
1967 
1968 

08 

87.6 
:  90.2 
:  96.6 

153.6 
164.2 
186.7 

325.1 
289.6 
288.0 

141.9 
150.3 
149.9 

79.0 

84.8 

103.5 

787.2 
779.1 
824.7 

8.9 
8.6 
7.1 

(Oilseed  cake  and  meal) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

!o81.3 

:   37.2 
:   36.4 
:   37.2 

59.9 
59.4 
61.0 

226.3 
192.8 
184.6 

110.5 
116.4 
116.1 

17.3 
24.0 
23.8 

451.2 
429.0 
422.7 

2.4 
2.9 
2.6 

(Meatmeal  and  fishmeal) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

:081.4 

:   13.6 
:  12.3 
:  14.1 

23.6 
21.1 
24.5 

64.8 
66.2 
67.7 

17.3 
16.1 
15.5 

21.9 
19.4 
19.4 

141.2 
135.1 
141.2 

3.3 
2.7 
1.3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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European  Economic  Community,  and  total  Western  Europe,  1966-68 


United 
Kingdom 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Austria 

Switzer- 
land 

Portugal 

Ireland 

Spain 

Finland 

Total 
Western 
Europe 

0.1 
0.2 
0.3 

3.0 
1.8 
2,4 

1.4 
0.8 
1.1 

Million  dollars  - 

22,1 
29.8 
29,8 

8.9 

9.1 

12.8 

0.2 
0.4 
0.3 

.  _  .  _  — 

138.4 
140.1 
135.5 

16,1 
6,4 
2.9 

9,6 
5,0 
4.0 

0.6 
1,2 
1,1 

613.6 
648.2 
713.2 

1,048.3 

1,027.4 

957.3 

6.3 
5.6 
7.8 

28,6 
33,4 
40,0 

1.6 
2.0 
2,2 

21.2 
18,2 
15.1 

77.9 
76.3 
66.1 

7.9 
21.5 
13.3 

0.5 
0.4 
0.5 

90.5 
78.2 
80.5 

10.1 
1.5 
1.2 

2,413.6 
2,445.7 
2,426.0 

546.2 
569.9 
479.7 

0.7 
0.6 
1.2 

8.6 
9.3 
8.9 

5,0 
4,7 
5,7 

14.3 
12.5 
12.0 

37.1 
35.6 
34,6 

2.0 
1,9 
1,2 

0.4 
0.7 
0.7 

20.4 
21.7 
24.8 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

1,212.5 
1,256.4 
1,239.0 

173.6 
186.3 
184.7 

8,6 
7.8 
6.5 

51.0 
50.6 
54.0 

31,8 
28.0 
26.5 

13.0 
13.8 
14,0 

22.2 
23,1 
24.4 

15,4 
31,2 
16,2 

3.5 
3.3 
3.5 

15.7 
19.0 
19.5 

9.1 
7,3 
8a. 

754.7 
788.8 
818.1 

620.9 
612.7 
556.7 

49.6 
55,5 
50,0 

32,5 
29,9 
30,2 

64.6 
59.0 
41.5 

69,2 
43.4 
37.0 

104,3 

106.9 

85.8 

58,5 
44,0 
51,8 

46.0 
35.2 
36.7 

230.0 
217.6 
148.1 

11,5 
14.7 
10.4 

3,063.8 
2,954.3 
2,746.2 

323.8 
298.5 
290.9 

25.3 
25.9 
20.2 

6.5 
3.3 
4.5 

2.2 
3.2 
1,1 

7,9 
1,9 
1.4 

33,5 
31.6 
23.7 

29.2 
22.6 
15.6 

22.1 
15.3 
17.2 

5.6 
0.5 
0.4 

5.5 
4.6 
3.5 

837.3 
782.7 
821.9 

17.5 
18.9 
23.9 

1.1 
1.1 
1.1 

2.3 
2.7 
2,9 

1,3 
1.3 
1.4 

6.0 
6.5 
7.0 

6.3 
5,6 
5,0 

5.2 
3.3 
6.0 

0.4 
0.5 
0.5 

0.8 

1.8 
2,1 
2.2 

105.9 
103.4 
130.4 

262.6 
276.2 
225.5 

18.9 
23.4 
23.1 

9,1 
7,0 
5,2 

49.0 
46.3 
29.4 

51.6 
30.8 
23.6 

50,9 
53,6 
42,4 

22.9 
16,9 
29,0 

19.9 
15.9 
14.8 

221.5 
212.7 
142.7 

3.3 
6.7 
3.8 

1,934.6 
1,875.2 
1,579.3 

880.1 
901.6 
838.6 

60.1 
58.1 
57.6 

153.6 
149.8 
159.9 

55.0 
53.3 
52.5 

77.9 
81.1 
79.5 

153.6 
159.5 
159.7 

11.4 
6.8 
8,0 

33.9 
35.0 
32.0 

38.2 
34.8 
22.8 

47.9 
44.3 
42.1 

3,714.8 
3,766.8 
3,682.7 

299.6 
284.4 
251.1 

17.3 
17.4 
18,4 

15.6 
15,7 
16.7 

6.8 
6.8 
5.5 

4.9 
4.8 
4.8 

22,3 
23.5 
24,0 

20.8 
23,4 
23,1 

8.0 
6.3 
4.9 

30.2 
27.7 
33.6 

13.4 
16.4 
15.3 

652.2 
628.5 
599.7 

448.9 
469.5 
461.3 

41.1 
41,1 
40.4 

115,1 
111,7 
115.8 

59,6 
57,6 
58.5 

32.7 
36,0 
39.7 

62,2 
59.2 
70.4 

10,1 
10,8 
11,9 

22.0 
24.0 
26.1 

50.3 
46.1 
51.5 

54.4 
56.9 
53.5 

1,950.4 
2,033.0 
2,175.3 

192.3 
185.1 
189.4 

17.0 
17.5 
15.8 

59,1 
53.7 
50.7 

97.4 
80,8 
67.7 

19,1 
20.3 
19.8 

31,0 
35,3 
26.9 

5.7 
6.8 
9.2 

18.3 
17.5 
19.2 

40.3 
26.4 
25.6 

10.3 
9.1 
9.5 

1,286.6 
1,240.2 
1,265.6 

104,1 
91.4 
92.3 

15.1 
15.3 
14,3 

42.1 
37,6 
33,6 

87.9 
74,7 
63,1 

9,9 

11.0 

9.8 

11,9 

12.4 

8.3 

2.1 
2.0 
3.5 

9.6 

8.6 

10.0 

13.6 
2.2 
5.6 

5.0 
4.1 
2.5 

754.9 
691.2 
668.3 

60.8 
64.5 
71.6 

0.5 
0.5 
0.2 

10,2 

9.7 

10.8 

5,8 
3.0 
2.0 

7.6 
7.8 
7.8 

7,5 
8.0 
8.2 

1,8 
2.2 
2,7 

2.1 
2.6 
2.7 

23.7 
21.1 
17.0 

4.7 
4.8 
6.7 

269.2 
262.0 
272.2 

— Continued 
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Table  4.— Western  Europe:  Agricultural  imports  by  coimtry,  European 


SITC  number: 

European  Economic  Community 

Connnodity  and  year 

Major: 
head- : 
ines    : 

Sub    : 

head- : 

Ings: 

1/      : 

Belgltim- 
Luxem- 
bourg 

Nether- 
lands 

West 
Germany 

France 

Italy 

Total 

Greece 

1966  : 

1967  : 

1968  : 

09    : 

_    .    M-i  1 

Lllon  dol] 

4.8 
5.8 
8.6 

Lars   -   -  - 

Miscellaneous  food 
preparations 

22.2 
23.8 
27.8 

12.9 
12.3 
14.2 

16.6 
17.1 
21.6 

9.2 
9.2 
6.2 

65.7 
68.2 
78.4 

1.2 
1.2 
1.2 

(Lard) 

1966  : 

1967  : 

1968  : 

091.3: 

4.9 
3.6 
4.8 

3.7 
3.1 
4.1 

2.6 
2.6 
1.9 

2/ 

2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

2/ 

11.3 

9.4 

10.9 

2/ 
2/ 

(Margarine  and 
shortening) 

1966  : 

1967  : 

1968  : 

091.4: 

1.1 
1.2 
1.7 

1.2 
0.8 
1.2 

0.3 
0.4 
0.3 

0.3 
0.3 
1.5 

0.4 
0.8 
1.2 

3.3 
3.5 
5.9 

0.1 
11 
11 

Beverages 

1966  : 

1967  ■ 

1968  • 

11   : 

59.7 
62.3 
64.0 

29.2 
29.5 
33.1 

134.4 
117.1 
135.7 

209.5 
132.5 
124.1 

20.0 
24.8 
29.6 

452.8 
366.2 
386.5 

1.2 

2/ 

1.5 

(Nonalcoholic]; 

1966 
1967 
1968 

111 

4.0 
4.9 
5.1 

1.4 
1.2 
1.6 

3.3 
3.5 
3.3 

1.1 
1.6 
2.0 

0.2 
0.1 
0.2 

10.0 
11.3 
12.2 

0.1 
11 

(Wine) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

112.1 

33.0 
34.6 
37.0 

20.0 
20.8 
22.2 

103.0 
86.7 
99.8 

171.9 
91.4 
75.7 

7.7 
10.9 
13.0 

335.6 
244.4 
247.7 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

Tobacco,   unmanufactured 

1966 
1967 
1968 

121 

35.4 
44.6 
35.9 

55.4 
62.1 
55.9 

208.9 
214.1 
193.8 

39.2 
39.6 
15.6 

10.9 
19.0 
11.3 

349.8 
379.4 
312.5 

0.1 
0.2 

Hides  and  skins 

1966 
1967 
1968 

:      21 

31.8 
28.2 
30.5 

36.8 
31.4 
30.0 

199.3 
161.0 
192.9 

141.8 
105.6 
106.6 

155.0 
147.1 
141.1 

564.7 
473.3 
501.1 

8.3 
5.6 
4.6 

Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and 
oil  kernels 

1966 
1967 
1968 

:      22 

53.2 
:        52.1 
:       58.3 

133.7 
113.4 
148.9 

328.1 
285.7 
274.3 

164.8 
149.1 
126.0 

153.1 
168.3 
160.3 

832.9 
768.6 
767.8 

3.8 
2.1 
3.8 

(Soybeans) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

:221.4 

:       20.5 
:        26.2 
:       26.4 

49.4 
50.6 
66.3 

197.4 
183.1 
153.8 

14.4 

16.0 

5.5 

59.5 
70.7 
68.5 

341.2 
346.6 
320.5 

0.1 
11 

Natural  rubber 

1966 
1967 
1968 

.231.1 

:         9.1 
:          7.8 
:         9.0 

11.3 
9.3 
9.5 

81.0 
63.1 
65.8 

65.8 
58.8 
50.6 

44.0 
45.4 
39.1 

211.2 
184.4 
174.0 

2.1 
1.7 
1.1 

Natural  fibers 

1966 
1967 
1968 

:261- 
:265 

:     281.9 
:      230.9 
:     242.0 

113.9 

107.7 

92.0 

427.5 
384.7 
403.3 

458.6 
368.4 
354.1 

467.7 
441.0 
393.6 

1,749.6 
1,532.7 
1,485.0 

31.3 
27.1 
26.7  - 

(Raw  cotton) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

:263.1 

:        45.3 
:        33.8 
:        44.1 

47.8 
57.1 
45.1 

176.5 
174.4 
176.4 

173.7 
158.0 
150.2 

171.7 
166.5 
156.0 

615.0 
589.8 
571.8 

5.5 
6.6 
7.6 

Crude  animal  and  vegetable 
materials,   n.e.s. 

i  1966 
1967 
1968 

:      29 

:        25.8 
:       26.1 
:       27.6 

43.3 
47.5 
48.9 

259.9 
249.7 
268.2 

98.1 

99.6 

103.1 

57.1 
59.8 
57.1 

484.2 
482.7 
504.9 

2.7 
3.0 
2.8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Economic  Community,  and  total  Western  Europe,  1966-68 — Continued 


Total 

United 

Switzer- 

Western 

Kingdom 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Austria 

land 

Portugal 

Ireland 

Spain 

Finland 

Europe 

-     —     —     —    M4  " 

T  J J-1  1  -  —  - 

63.2 

2.5 

11.7 

4.4 

*    —    —    —    rllXj.xtJii    UUXJ.C 

2.1              3.5 

1.3 

5.0 

2.7 

3.5 

166.8 

58.9 

2,8 

13.7 

5.6 

1.9 

3.9 

1.5 

5.0 

2.5 

3.8 

169.0 

52.3 

3.1 

14.6 

6.0 

2.2 

4.6 

1.4 

6.1 

2.6 

4.9 

177.4 

47.8 

0.1 

0.1 

2/ 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

11 

0.2 

n.a. 

60.4 

38.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

11 

0.4 

0.6 

11 

0.1 

n.a. 

49.3 

31.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

2/ 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

n.a. 

43.0 

1.0 

0.1 

1.6 

11 

0.6 

0.2 

11 

0.1 

0.9 

n.a. 

7.9 

0.7 

2/ 

1.7 

2/ 

0.3 

0.2 



0.3 

0.9 

n.a. 

7.6 

0.6 

0.1 

1.8 

y 

0.2 

0.1 

2/ 

0.4 

0.8 

n.a. 

9.9 

152.5 

7.1 

34.1 

17.4 

11.1 

49.3 

0.8 

8.9 

9.0 

7.4 

751.6 

176.8 

7.5 

38.9 

18.3 

11.6 

53.7 

1.0 

8.7 

10.5 

8.4 

701.6 

182.4 

9.1 

42.4 

18.2 

10,7 

58.9 

1.2 

9.8 

12.2 

7.2 

740.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

3.0 

0.1 

11 

11 



14.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

3.5 

0.1 

0.1 

11 

n.a. 

16.6 

0.4 

0.1 

1.0 

0.3 

0.5 

3.6 

0.2 

2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

18.5 

86.4 

3.1 

10.5 

9.1 

7.7 

37.9 

0.1 

3.0 

0.5 

2.8 

496.8 

97.1 

3.1 

12,4 

9,3 

7.7 

40.9 

0.1 

3.2 

0.7 

3.1 

422.1 

105.5 

3.9 

14.2 

9.4 

6.4 

43.3 

0.1 

3.6 

0.7 

3.0 

437.9 

227.5 

9.1 

24,5 

28.7 

13.8 

30.3 

6.7 

12.7 

26.3 

7.9 

737.4 

235.7 

8.6 

17.6 

29.0 

13.1 

34.2 

6.3 

13.0 

34.4 

9.8 

781.1 

268.7 

11.6 

17.2 

33.3 

15.9 

36.4 

8.2 

17.4 

37.2 

8.2 

766.8 

186.4 

6.1 

20.2 

31.7 

11.1 

6.8 

2.9 

2.3 

31.9 

8.4 

880.8 

140.0 

3.8 

19.7 

27.2 

7.9 

7.7 

5.4 

1.5 

29.4 

7.1 

728.6 

150.9 

3.8 

18.1 

30.5 

10.9 

6.6 

5.3 

2.0 

29.2 

5.9 

768.9 

125.5 

28.1 

16.6 

48.6 

2.6 

22.8 

26.6 

2.8 

93.9 

13.6 

1,217.8 

101.0 

25.1 

14.0 

60.7 

2.5 

18.2 

33.0 

2.3 

108,7 

14.8 

1,151.0 

99.5 

23.8 

12.8 

54.7 

2.6 

18.8 

27.1 

2.2 

116.9 

11.1 

1,141.1 

35.1 

17.8 

11 

34.8 

11 

11 





79.2 

7.7 

515.9 

29.1 

18.9 

0.1 

52,5 

11 

0.1 





96.9 

7.2 

551.4 

26.2 

15.6 

0.1 

41,4 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 



103.3 

4.5 

511.6 

97.1 

3.1 

13.8 

3.6 

5.9 

3.8 

3.0 

1.5 

22.8 

6.8 

374.7 

86.2 

2.4 

11.1 

3,5 

5.6 

3.2 

2.9 

1.2 

18.8 

4.3 

325.3 

81.0 

2.1 

9.2 

2.9 

6.1 

2.5 

2.6 

1.4 

20.6 

2.8 

306.3 

576.3 

11.4 

29.8 

18.5 

51,2 

70.4 

74.9 

23.0 

85.9 

25.6 

2,747.9 

504.3 

10.5 

26.5 

17.9 

43,1 

73.6 

69.2 

21.9 

53.8 

19.0 

2,399.6 

481.1 

8.4 

21.9 

13.2 

46,0 

71.3 

84,3 

22.7 

68.5 

19.7 

2,348.8 

131.1 

2.7 

9.8 

4.1 

16.2 

27.8 

51.9 

4.2 

46.6 

13.6 

928.5 

104.2 

2.7 

9.4 

5.3 

14.6 

33.8 

46.6 

3.8 

18.5 

8.1 

843.4 

121.6 

2.2 

8.8 

3.5 

15.6 

32.7 

59.7 

4.4 

36.3 

10.8 

875.0 

136.3 

11.9 

46.4 

26.4 

20.6 

35.4 

4.6 

3.3 

13.1 

19.8 

804.7 

132.4 

12.6 

48.5 

25.2 

20.9 

36.8 

5.1 

3.5 

12.9 

17.7 

801.3 

123.6 

11.4 

48.6 

23.8 

21.9 

39.9 

5,7 

3.4 

13.9 

15.9 

815.8 

-Continued 
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Table  4. — ^Western  Europe:  Agricultural  imports  by  country,  European 


SITC  number 

European  Economic  Community 

Commodity  and  year 

Major 
head- 
ings 

Sub 
head- 
ings 
1/ 

Belgium- 
Luxem- 
bourg 

Nether- 
lands 

West 
Germany 

France 

Italy 

Total 

Greece 

_  _  _  VHllH'v"  ^«11=i-o  _ 

Animal  and  vegetable 
oils  and  fats 

1966 
1967 
1968 

4 

38.2 
39.0 
42.8 

79.0 
86.8 
90.8 

176.7 
156.6 
164.8 

141.4    100.3 
131.1    134.4 
123.4     97.7 

535.6 
547.9 
519.5 

2.2 
3.0 
1.8 

(Fish  and  marine  oils) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

411.1 

4.9 
4.0 
1.9 

20.1 
19.2 
16.2 

22.6 
19.9 
18.4 

6.2      2.2 
4.8     2.4 
2.7      1.9 

56.0 
50.3 
41.1 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

(Animal  and  vegetable 
oils  and  fats  pro- 
cessed) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

431 

3.5 
6.1 
7.7 

3.7 
6.1 
7.0 

12.1 
12.7 
16.3 

17.4      7.6 
18.8      8.0 
19.0     10.6 

44.3 
51.7 
60.6 

0.5 
0.6 
1.0 

Agricultural  fats  and 
oils  2/ 

1966 
1967 
1968 

35.8 
33.7 
39.7 

60.1 
65.4 
72.9 

144.9 
127.0 
132.3 

118.1     91.0 
107.8    124.9 
103.3     86.4 

449.9 
458.8 
434.6 

1.7 
2.3 
0.7 

Total  agricultural  kj 

1966 
1967 
1968 

1,227.3 
1,259.1 
1,306.4 

1,339.6 
1,429.2 
1,549.0 

4,986.9 
4,662.3 
4,842.5 

2,770.9  2,578.4 
2,556.2  2,715.3 
2,530.1  2,623.5 

12,903.1 
12,622.1 
12,851.5 

197.5 
195.9 
192.0 

Total  imports 

1966 
1967 
1968 

7,174.0 
7,175.9 
8,333.4 

8,017.6 
8,337.5 
9,292.6 

18,022.5 
17,350.6 
20,150.0 

11,839.6  8,571.3 
12,377.5  9,826.6 
13,926.5  10,252.6 

53,625.1 
55,068.1 
61,955.0 

1,222.8 
1,186.3 
1,391.7 

\J   Since  these  are  components  of  major  headings,  their  values  are  not  duplicated  in  totals. 

Ij   Less  than  $50,000. 

'll   Agricultural  fats  and  oils  is  the  sum  of  091.3  (Lard),  091.4  (Margarine  and  shortening),  and  4  (Oils 
and  fats)  minus  411.1  (Fish  and  marine  oils)  and  431  (Processed  oils  and  fats). 

V  Total  agricultural  is  the  sum  of  all  major  headings  except  03  (Fish)  and  11  (Beverages) ,  plus  the 
sum  of  111  (Nonalcoholic  beverages)  and  112.1  (Wine),  and.  minus  the  sum  of  081.4  (Meatmeal  and  f ishmeal) , 
411.1  (Fish  and  marine  oils),  and  431  (Processed  oils  and  fats). 

n.a.  =  Not  available,  n.e.s.  =  Not  elsewhere  specified. 

Compiled  from  OECD  Statistical  Bulletin,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  B  and  C,  1966,  1967,  and  1968  and  other 
official  sources.   SITC  is  the  Standard  International  Trade  Classification,  Revised. 
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Economic  Community,  and  total  Western  Europe,  1966-68 — Continued 


Total 

United 

Swltzer- 

Western 

Kingdom 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Austria 

land 

Portugal 

Ireland 

Spain 

Finland 

Europe 

_  _  M-I11-'—  J~11-...„  _  _  _ 

177.7 

8.2 

22.3 

13.8 

25.2 

19.9 

tL  C 

> 

8.8 

6.3 

32.8 

3.2 

856.0 

173.0 

6.0 

21.3 

11.4 

23.7 

18.3 

10.7 

5.3 

26.0 

2.4 

849.0 

162.7 

7.1 

22.4 

9.9 

21.4 

16.2 

10.6 

6.2 

23.7 

2.1 

803.6 

34.2 

4.9 

6.8 

5.9 

0.2 

0.6 

2/ 

0.1 

1.4 

0.5 

110.7 

41.5 

2.5 

6.2 

4.2 

0.2 

0.5 

2/ 

0.1 

1.3 

0.5 

107.4 

22.2 

3.8 

4.4 

2.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

2/ 

2.6 

0.4 

77.9 

15.6 

0.6 

3.5 

3.3 

4.0 

3.8 

0.4 

1.7 

2.0 

1.4 

81.1 

15.3 

0.8 

4.1 

3.5 

4.7 

4.3 

0.4 

1.5 

2.4 

1.1 

90.4 

14.6 

0.7 

4.8 

3.4 

4.4 

3.7 

0.4 

1,5 

2.5 

1.1 

98.7 

176.7 

2.9 

13.7 

4.6 

21.7 

16.0 

8.9 

4.6 

30.5 

1.3 

732.5 

155.4 

2.7 

12.8 

3.8 

19.1 

14.1 

10.9 

4.0 

23.3 

0.8 

708.0 

157.6 

2.8 

15.1 

4.2 

17.0 

12.4 

10.2 

5.2 

19.5 

0.6 

680.3 

5,740.8 

269.8 

591.6 

461.4 

384.1 

719.9 

243.8 

207.2 

791.6 

232.9 

22 

,743.7 

5,598.3 

267.2 

570.6 

444.3 

336.9 

728.8 

248.1 

201.7 

724.0 

219.0 

22 

,156.9 

5,286.9 

262.1 

584.6 

410.9 

332.3 

702.4 

261.7 

210.7 

691.0 

197.9 

21 

,984.0 

16,671.1 

2,402.9 

4 

,573.8 

2,990.0 

2 

,327.6 

3 

,917.6 

1 

,022.8 

1,043.3 

3,572.4 

1 

,726.4 

95 

,095.8 

17,715.5 

2,746.3 

4 

,702.8 

3,133.8 

2 

,309.4 

4 

,099.2 

1 

,059.2 

1,077.7 

3,470.1 

1 

,690.7 

98 

,259.1 

18,958.5 

2,704.2 

5 

,121.7 

3,213.2 

2 

,496.0 

4 

,492.6 

1 

,178.4 

1,174.8 

3,502.2 

1 

,592.5 

107 

,780.9 

43 


Table  5. — Western  Europe:  Agricultural  imports  fron  the  United  States  by 


SITC  nunber 

European  Economic  Commur 

lity 

Commodity  and  year 

Major 

head- 
ings 

Sub 
head- 
ings 
1/ 

Belgium- 
Luxem- 
bourg 

I'ether- 
lands 

'..'est 
Germany 

France 

Italy 

Total 

Greece 

1966 
1967 
1968 

00 

_  -  -  -  'r-illinn  dnnar<;  --__---____ 

Live  aninals 

0.2 

0.1 
0.3 

0.2 
0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
2/ 
2/ 

0.9 
1.3 
0.8 

3.8 
2.0 
1.7 

5.2 
3.5 
2.9 

0.5 
0.4 
0.4 

Meat  and  meat  preparations 

1966 
1967 
1968 

01 

2.5 
3.2 
3.3 

6.6 
6.6 
5.9 

33.8 
22.1 
14.6 

23.5 
21.2 
20.8 

1.5 
1.8 
0.7 

67.9 
54.9 
45.3 

1.6 
1.1 
n.6 

Dairy  products  and  eggs 

1966 
1967 
1968 

02 

1.0 
0.3 
0.2 

5.8 
0.4 
0.1 

1.0 
0.4 
0.3 

2/ 
2/ 

3.9 
1.0 
0.8 

12.7 
2.1 
1.4 

0.8 
1.0 
0.5 

Fish  and  fish  preparations 

1966 
1967 
1968 

03 

1.7 
1.8 
1.1 

2.1 
2.8 
2.0 

0.8 
1.5 
1.0 

5.3 
4.8 
4.4 

0.2 
0.3 
0.3 

10.1 

11.2 

8.8 

0.8 
1.1 
1.2 

Cereals  and  cereal 
preparations 

1966 
1967 
1968 

04 

105.6 

.   76.0 

54.5 

187.8 
156.4 
149.7 

169.7 
128.3 
146.1 

60.6 
56.3 

62.8 

191.1 

66.2 

138.1 

714.8 
483.2 
551.2 

24.8 
19.7 
10.9 

(unseat  and  flour) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

041, 
046 

8.9 
10.1 
12.4 

36.8 
22.3 
26.3 

38.6 
37.4 
36.2 

27.7 
30.5 
27.7 

14.6 

6.2 

16.4 

126.6 
106.5 
119.0 

1.1 

0.2 

2/ 

(Rice) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

042 

1.5 
2.8 
4.3 

4.7 
7.1 
8.4 

9.5 
10.3 
13.6 

3.1 

4.9 
7.1 

2/ 

18.8 
25.1 
33.4 

1.0 
1.0 
1.4 

(Feed  grains) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

043, 
044, 
045 

94.9 
62.8 
37.5 

146.3 
126.4 
114.1 

121.6 
80.3 
96.1 

29.7 
20.9 
28.0 

176.4 

59.8 

121.7 

568.9 
350.2 
397.4 

21.9 

17.9 

8.8 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

1966 
1967 
1968 

05 

15.1 
15.6 
10.1 

16.0 
15.7 
10.0 

38.3 
29.4 
22.9 

18.2 
20.8 
16.3 

6.1 
5.4 
5.6 

93.7 
86.9 
64.9 

0.3 
0.9 
1.1 

Sugar,  sugar  prenarations , 
and  honey 

1966 
1967 
1968 

06 

1.1 
1.3 
0.6 

0.7 
1.1 
1.5 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.4 
0.8 
0.3 

0.1 
0.3 
0.4 

4.3 
4.5 
3.3 

2/ 

2/ 

0.1 

Coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
spices,  etc. 

1966 
1967 
1968 

07 

0.5 
0.8 
0.7 

0.6 
0.6 
0.7 

0.5 
0.4 
0.3 

0.4 
0.4 
0.5 

0.8 
0.8 
0.4 

2.8 
3.0 
2.6 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

Animal  feed 

1966 
1967 
1968 

08 

14.2 
16.3 
13.1 

53.5 
54.4 
68.2 

69.0 
67.8 
66.0 

56.5 
59.3 
66.5 

16.3 
21.0 
21.4 

209.5 
218.8 
235.2 

1.6 
1.1 

0.6 

(Oilseed  cake  and  meal) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

081.3 

12.1 
14.1 
10.6 

20.9 
27.0 
31.7 

66.3 
66.4 
59.5 

55.6 
58.8 
65.5 

12.1 
18.4 
18.9 

167.0 
184.7 
186.2 

1.0 
0.6 
0.2 

(Heatmeal  and  fishmeal) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

081.4 

2/ 
2/ 

2/ 

0.1 

2/ 

0.2 

2/ 

0.1 

2/ 

0.5 
2/ 
2/ 

0.7 
0.1 
0.1 

2/ 
2/ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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country,  European  Economic  Community,  and  total  VIestern  Europe,  1966-68 


United 
Kingdom 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Austria 

Switzer- 
land 

Portugal 

Ireland 

Spain 

Finland 

Total 
Western 
Europe 

_  _  _  T-Ti  1  1 

.ion  dollai 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

0.8 
0.4 
0.4 

0.2 
2/ 
2/ 

lilJ.. 

"S  —  —  —  - 

0.5 
0.6 
0.8 

1.7 
1.5 
1.8 



_  _  _  _  _ 

1.9 
2.2 

2.9 

2/ 

11 
11 

0.1 
0.6 
0.4 

10.9 
9.2 
9.6 

20.1 
16.7 
10,1 

0.1 
0.2 
0.2 

2.6 
1,9 
2.2 

0,1 

0,1 

2/ 

1,4 
1.1 
0.9 

2.0 
1.4 
2.2 

2/ 
2/ 

2/ 

1.1 
0,2 
0,3 

0.3 
0.2 
0.1 

97.2 
77.8 
70.9 

0.6 

0.3 

2/ 

2/ 
2/ 
2./ 

11 
0.2 
0.2 

11 

0.1 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

0.2 

0.1 

2/ 

0.2 
2/ 

11 
0.1 

0.2 

0,7 
0.2 
0.1 



15.0 
4.3 
2.4 

17.5 
22.1 

9.1 

0.1 
0.3 
0.1 

2.1 
1.1 
1.8 

1.0 
1.1 
0.5 

11 
11 
2/ 

0.3 
0.4 
0.4 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

0.1 

11 

0.1 

0.2 
0.2 
0.2 



32.2 
39.1 
22.2 

210.4 
159.1 
136.3 

22.7 
14.6 
12.4 

13,3 

8,4 
6.7 

26.5 
20.4 
12.1 

19.5 
0.3 
1.2 

23.0 
9.3 
8,4 

22.9 

12.9 

8.7 

19.7 

10.2 

7.7 

127.5 
71.3 
40.0 

3.8 
1,2 
1.3 

1,228.9 
811.1 
796.9 

43.6 
31.8 
11.1 

11.8 
4.6 
3.2 

4.5 
1,8 
0.9 

11 
0.1 
0.1 

0,4 
2/ 

8.1 
4.2 
3,2 

8,9 
5.9 
2.2 

5.0 
2.4 
1.2 

4.0 
0.1 

2,1 
0,3 
0,4 

216.1 
157.9 
141.3 

7.6 
11.3 
14.6 

2/ 

0.1 
0,1 

1.0 
1.0 
1.1 

0,4 
0.5 
0.4 

0.2 
0.3 
0.5 

3,1 
2.3 
2.6 

1.8 
2/ 

0.1 
0.1 
0.2 

2/ 

0,2 
0,1 

34.0 
41.9 
54.4 

157.7 
114.3 
108.7 

10.7 
9.9 
9.1 

5.9 
•  3.8 

'•   3.2 

25,8 
19.8 
11.4 

18.7 
0.5 
0,7 

11.7 
2.8 
2.6 

12.2 
6.7 
6,3 

14.5 
7.6 
6.3 

123.5 
71.2 
40.0 

1,5 

0.7 
0,9 

973.0 
605.4 
595.4 

54.9 
54.2 
42.5 

11.4 
9.7 
7.5 

23.7 

.22.7 
'21.9 

8,7 
8.5 
7.2 

3.1 
2.8 
2.7 

10.7 
9.4 
9.8 

0,1 
0,1 
0,1 

4.6 
4.0 
2.5 

3.8 
3.4 
2.2 

8.8 
6.7 
5.5 

223.8 
209.3 
167.9 

1.8 
1.0 
1.3 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0,4 
0.3 
0.2 

0.1 
0.2 
0.2 

0.2 
0.2 
0.1 

0.5 
0,6 
0,5 

11 
2/ 
2/ 

0,4 
11 
ll 

11 
'll 
2/ 



7.8 
6.9 
6.3 

2.4 
1.8 
2.0 

0.3 

0.3 
0.3 

0.4 
0.5 
0.2 

0.2 
0.2 
0.1 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

11 
2/ 

11 
11 
2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

2/ 

0.7 
0.5 
0.2 

7.1 
6.6 
5.6 

3.5 
2.2 
3.5 

0.8 
0.1 
0.1 

1.9 
0.7 
2.4 

16.9 

11.8 

9.1 

2.1 
3.6 
3.6 

2,2 
3,0 
3.7 

1.3 

1,1 
2,6 

5.1 
4.9 
6.0 

12.1 
1.8 
4.6 



257.0 
249.1 
271.4 

2.1 
1.0 
2.9 

0.7 
2/ 
2/ 

1.8 
0.6 
2.1 

16.0 

11.0 

8.4 

1.9 
3.4 
3.4 

1.3 

1.9 
2.7 

1.1 
1.0 
2,4 

5.0 
4.5 
5.7 

11.0 
1.2 
4.1 



208.9 
209.9 
218,1 

11 

0.1 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

11 
2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 
2/ 

2/ 

0.3 

11 

0.1 



1,0 
0.2 
0.2 

-Continued 
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Table  5. — VJestem  Europe: 


Agricultural  imports  from  the  United  States  by  country, 


SITC  number : 

F.iirnpean  Economic  Community 

:  Gub  : 

Commodity  and  year 

Major: 
head-: 
ings  : 

nead- : 
ings: 
1/   : 

Belgium- 
Luxen- 
boufg 

:Nether- 
:  lands 

West 
Germany 

France 

Italy 

Total 

Greece 

1966: 
1967: 
1968: 

09   : 

____      _____  Millnnn  rfol Tars  -_--------- 

Miscellaneous  food 
preparations 

0.4 
0.5 
0.2 

2.6 
2.0 
1.0 

1.0 
0.8 
1.0 

0.2 
0.1 
0.3 

0.4 
0.5 
0.4 

4.6 
3.9 
2,9 

0.2 

0.1 

2/ 

(Lard) 

1966: 
1967: 
1968: 

091.3: 

0.1 
0.2 

1.8 
1.5 
0.1 

0.4 
0.3 
0.2 



0.1 
2/ 
2/ 

2.4 
2.0 
0.3 



(Margarine  and 
shortening) 

1966: 
1967: 
1968: 

091.4: 

2/ 
2/ 



2/ 
2/ 



2/ 
2/ 

0.1 
0.1 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

Beverages 

1966: 
1967: 
1968: 

11   : 

0.1 
0.1 
0.2 

0.2 
0.2 
0.3 

0.8 
1.0 
1.6 

0.3 
0.5 
0.7 

0.2 
0.3 
0.4 

1.6 
2.1 
3.2 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

(Nonalcoholic) 

1966: 
1967: 
1968- 

111   : 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

2/ 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

— 

(Wine) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

112.1 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 
2/ 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

2/ 
11 
2/ 



Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

1966 
1967 

121 

9.9 
13.0 

19.8 
24.1 

90.6 
106.1 

5.6 
5.0 

3.0 
6.2 

128.9 
154.4 

2/ 
2/ 

1968 

10.5 

24.7 

77.4 

1.4 

5.7 

119.7 

0.2 

Hides  and  skins 

1966 
1967 

21 

1.9 
:   1.1 

4.2 
2.5 

26.7 
16.6 

5.7 
4.2 

7.9 
7.4 

46.4 
31.8 

0.8 
0.4 

1968 

:   1.2 

2.4 

21.8 

5.5 

6.1 

37.0 

0.3 

Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and 

1966 

:  22 

:   24.1 

53.2 

195.2 

16.4 

52.1 

346.0 

0.1 

oil  kernels 

1967 

:   30.9 

56.6 

178.1 

17.3 

57. £ 

340.7 

2/ 

1968 

:   31.3 

74.4 

163.2 

8.3 

58.5 

335.7 

— 

(Soybeans) 

1966 

:221.A 

:   20.5 

48.3 

185.2 

14.2 

51.5 

319.7 

— 

1967 

:  25.6 

46.8 

170.6 

15.6 

57.6 

316.2 

2/ 

1968 

:   26.3 

66.2 

147.7 

5.5 

57.9 

303.6 

— 

Natural  rubber 

1966 

:231.1 

:    2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

0.4 

0.: 

i      0.7 

0.1 

1967 

2/ 



2/ 

O.C 

0.] 

0.7 

0.2 

1968 

:   0.1 

2/ 

2/ 

0.? 

0.] 

1.1 

0.1 

Natural  fibers 

1966 

:261- 

:   7.7 

9.0 

22.7 

22.3     25.1     86.8 

0.5 

1967 

:265 

:   6.3 

4.1 

22.0 

22.4     41.6     96.4 

0.1 

1968 

:   6.7 

4.1 

13.4 

21.0     33.8     79.0 

2.4 

(Raw  Cotton) 

1966 

:263.1 

:   5.5 

7.2 

16.1 

20.3     21. S 

)     71.0 

0.4 

1967 

:   4.1 

3.3 

17.0 

20.7     37.2     82.3 

2/ 

1968 

:   4.4 

3.2 

9.6 

18.7     30.8     66.7 

2.3 

Crude  animal  and  vegetable 

1966 

:  29 

:   1.0 

3.9 

7.7 

3.. 

3      4.1     20.0 

0.1 

materials,  n.e.s. 

1967 

:   1.0 

3.9 

7.2 

2.9      2.8     17.8 

0.2 

1968 

:   1.2 

4.2 

7.8 

2.- 

7      2.1     18.0 

0.3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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European  Economic  Community,  and  total  V/estern  Europe,  1966-68 — Continued 


Total 

United 

Switzer- 

Western 

Kingdom 

iJon-ray 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Austria 

land 

Portugal 

Ireland 

Spain 

Finland 

Europe 

17.7 

0.2 

2.0 

(J. 5 

-  -  -  ittllion  dollars  -  -  -  - 

0.1        0.6      0.1 

0,2 

0.4 

•--■--- 

26.6 

19.3 

0.3 

2.0 

0.6 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

C.3 

0,1 

27.4 

11.9 

0.3 

2.5 

0.7 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0,1 

19.9 

15.3 





11 

0.2 

11 



11 



17.9 

15.5 







11 

0.1 

11 







17.6 

9.6 







2/ 

0.1 

2/ 

0.1 

11 



10.1 

2/ 

0.1 

2/ 

0.1 



11 
11 
2/ 



2/ 







0.2 
0.1 
0.1 



2/ 













0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

0.2 

11 

0.1 

11 

11 

0.1 

0,1 

3.4 

0.6 

0.1 

0.9 

0.2 

11 

0.1 

11 

11 

0.1 

0,1 

A. 2 

1.0 

0.2 

1.0 

0.2 

2/ 

0.1 

11 

2/ 

0.2 

0,1 

6.0 

2/ 



11 

11 



11 









2/ 

2/ 



11 

2/ 

11 



2/ 







::: 

2/ 
2/ 

11 





11 



11 





___ 

2/ 

2/ 
2/ 





11 
2/ 



11 
2/ 



11 
11 

2/ 

_— 

2/ 
11 

135.0 

7.6 

22.3 

13.5 

4.4 

16.4 

3.1 

12.3 

4.5 

4,4 

352.4 

130.6 

6.9 

14.6 

13.9 

3.8 

18.1 

3.1 

12.1 

7.5 

5,4 

370.4 

154.1 

8.5 

14.2 

18.6 

4.8 

19.6 

4.7 

16.4 

6.6 

4.7 

372.1 

14.7 

0.7 

2.0 

0.6 

1.0 

1.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.5 

0.6 

71.6 

10.1 

0.6 

2.0 

0.2 

0.7 

1.9 

0.3 

11 

3.3 

0,3 

51.6 

13.4 

0.3 

2.3 

0.1 

1.2 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

3.4 

0.7 

59.5 

18.4 

18.1 

0.1 

34.9 

11 

1.3 

0.8 

0.2 

77.0 

3.2 

500.1 

13.2 

18.1 

0.2 

50.3 

11 

1.1 



0,4 

92.9 

0,9 

517.8 

12.4 

16.6 

0.2 

41.5 

2/ 

1.1 



2/ 

103.4 

0.5 

511.4 

16.1 

17.8 

11 

34.4 

11 





75,4 

3,0 

466.4 

10.9 

17.9 

11 

49.9 



2/ 





91.9 

0,9 

487.7 

11.3 

15.6 

0.1 

41.3 

2/ 

2/ 





101.4 



473.3 

0.1 
0.1 

11 
2/ 

2/ 

11 
11 

11 
11 

0.1 
11 

11 
11 

11 
11 

11 
11 



1,0 
1.0 

0.1 



2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 



0,1 



1.4 

33.5 

1.8 

1.1 

1.7 

2.3 

4.6 

0.8 

2,2 

2,7 

2,0 

146.6 

27.7 

1.6 

8.4 

2,8 

1.9 

5.9 

0.3 

2.0 

0,8 

2,0 

149.9 

26.0 

1.3 

7.5 

2.2 

1.2 

4.2 

1.8 

2.0 

1,6 

1,2 

130.4 

21.3 

1.7 

1.1 

1.6 

2.1 

4.4 

0.8 

2.2 

1,5 

1,9 

116.6 

18.2 

1.5 

8.2 

1.1 

1.8 

5.7 

0.2 

2.0 

0,1 

2,0 

124.7 

13.3 

1.2 

7.4 

2.1 

1.0 

3.6 

1.8 

1.9 

1.0 

1,1 

103.4 

6.0 

0.4 

1.1 

1.7 

0.6 

1.8 

0.4 

0.2 

1.2 

0,4 

33.9 

5.3 

0.4 

1.1 

1.8 

0.5 

1.7 

0.2 

0.3 

1,2 

0.3 

30.8 

4.9 

0.3 

0.8 

2.0 

0.3 

1.5 

0.2 

0.1 

0,9 

0,4 

29.7 

— Continued 
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Table  5.— Western  Europe:  Agricultural  ipports  from  the  United  States  by  country, 


SITC  number 

European  Economic  Community 

Commodity  and  year 

Ha  j  or 
head- 
ings 

Sub 
head- 
ings 
1/ 

Belgium- 
Luxem- 
bourg 

Nether- 
lands 

West 
Germany 

France 

Italy   : 

Total 

Greece 

Animal  and  vegetable 
oils  and  fats 

1966 
1967 
1968 

4 

2.1 
1.4 
1.3 

15.4 
14.1 

11.7 

18.3 

9.1 

10.2 

3.2     17,2 
5.6     10.3 
2.9      6.7 

56.2 
40.5 
32.8 

1.2 
2.1 
0.3 

(Fish  and  marine  oils) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

411.1 

n.3 

0.1 
2/ 

2.1 

1.7 

2/ 

1.5 
0.5 
0.2 

0.4      0.1 
0.1 

4.4 
2.3 
0.3 



(Animal  and  vegetable 
oils  and  fats  pro- 
cessed) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

431 

11 
0.1 
0.1 

0.2 
0.4 
0.4 

1.4 
1.6 
1.3 

0.4      0.5 
0.4      0.5 
0.2      0.5 

2.5 
3.0 
2.5 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

Agricultural  fats  and 
oils  3/ 

1966 
1067 
1968 

1.9 
1.4 
1.2 

14.9 
13.5 
11.4 

15.8 
7.3 
8.9 

2.4     16.7 
5.2      9.9 
2.7      6.1 

51.7 
37.3 
30.3 

1.2 
2.1 
0.3 

Total  agricultural  kj 

1966 
1967 
1968 

187.0 
167.6 
135.2 

383.0 
340.4 
358.3 

672.5 
587.2 
544.4 

217.8    332.6 
217.8    224.7 
210.8    281.9 

1,792.9 
1,537.7 
1,530.6 

32.7 
27.3 
17.8 

Total  imports 

1966 
1967 
1968 

569.1 
589.8 
689.1 

910.1 

886.1 

1,014.3 

2,293.2 
2,138.4 
2,173.0 

1,199.4  1,049,1 
1,219.3  1,025.3 
1,318.7  1,193.3 

6,020.8 
5,859.0 
6,388.4 

131.2 
100.1 
106.8 

\l   Since  these  are  components  of  major  headings,  their  values  are  not  duplicated  in  totals. 

II   Less  than  $50,000. 

2/  Agricultural  fats  and  oils  is  the  sum  of  091.3  (Lard),  091,4  (Margarine  and  shortening),  and  4  (Oils 
and  fats)  minus  411.1  (Fish  and  marine  oils)  and  431  (Processed  oils  and  fats). 

hj   Total  agricultural  is  the  sum  of  all  major  headings  except  03  (Fish)  and  11  (Beverages) ,  plus  the 
sum  of  111  (Nonalcoholic  beverages)  and  112.1  (Wine),  and  minus  the  sum  of  081.4  (Meatmeal  and  f ishmeal) , 
411.1  (Fish  and  marine  oils),  and  431  (Processed  oils  and  fats). 


n.a.  =  Not  available. 


Not  elsewhere  specified. 


Compiled  from  OECD  Statistical  Bulletin,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  B  and  C,  1966,  1967, 
official  sources.   SITC  is  the  Standard  International  Trade  Classification,  Revised. 


and  1968  and  other 
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European  Economic  Coramunity ,  and  total  Western  Europe,  1966-68 — Continued 


Total 

United 

Switzer- 

Western 

Kingdom 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Austria 

land 

Portugal 

Ireland 

Spain 

Finland 

Europe 

______      _      _______________      M-I  1  1  4  -*—       J«T1«  — «       _       _                 _.       __      . 

6.4 

0.9 

5.7 

0.3 

lULXJ 

0.2 

LXtJll      UUJ.J.cti.&       _      _      _      _ 

0.1              1.5 

0.5 

14.5 

87.5 

4.6 

0.3 

3.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

1.6 

0.3 

10.4 



63.5 

5.3 

0.3 

2.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

1.8 

0.5 

8.1 



51.8 



0.4 

3.4 











11 



8.2 



__. 

2.3 
2.0 

::: 

::: 

2/ 

::: 

::: 

2/ 

::: 

4.6 
2.3 

1.9 
2.0 

2.4 

11 
2/ 

11 
11 

0.1 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
2/ 

11 
11 
~ii 

11 
11 

2/ 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

2/ 

4.5 
5.1 
5.1 

19.8 

0.6 

2.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

1.5 

0.5 

14.4 



92.8 

18.1 

0.3 

0.8 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

1,6 

0.3 

10.3 



71.5 

12.5 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

1.8 

0.6 

8.0 



54.6 

525.5 

64.7 

80.6 

105.9 

34.9 

64.8 

31.2 

45.9 

250.4 

24.2 

3 

,053.7 

446.3 

53.2 

64.2 

111.2 

15.6 

53.4 

20.5 

35.0 

194.8 

17.6 

2 

,576.8 

433.3 

48.2 

61.9 

94.0 

16.2 

52.6 

20.6 

36.5 

173.2 

14.7 

2 

,499.6 

2,020.7 

179.6 

427.5 

236.5 

100.9 

354.4 

SI. 6 

97.6 

608.9 

97.4 

10 

,357.2 

2,215.4 

176.0 

436.5 

269.4 

80.6 

343.9 

72.8 

87.1 

584.5 

83.1 

10 

,308.4 

2,536.3 

206.1 

474.5 

273.7 

83.5 

402.5 

35.9 

86.7 

590.2 

72.3 

11 

,306.9 
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Table  6. — Western  Europe:  Agricultural  exports  by  country. 


SITC  number: 

European  Economic  Community 

Commodity  and  year 

Major: 
head- : 
ings  : 

Sub  : 

head- : 

ings: 

1/   : 

Belgium- 
Luxem- 
bourg 

Nether- 
lands 

Uest 
Germany 

France 

Italy 

Total 

Greece 

1966: 
1967: 
1968: 

00   : 

19.3 
41.2 
61.5 

29.7 
36.6 
46.9 

-  -  -  Million  dollars  -  -  - 

113.8 
184.0 
260.4 

_  _  _ 

Live  animals 

27.5 
51.4 
59.7 

36.4 
54.1 
91.6 

0.9 
0.7 
0.7 

1.1 
0.9 
0.9 

Meat  and  meat  preparations 

1966: 
1967: 
1968: 

01   : 

69.1 
109 . 4 
124.2 

386.0 
414.3 
514.9 

16.6 
33.2 
61.0 

117.3 
119.6 
165.1 

27.1 
20.8 
24.0 

616.1 
697.3 
889.2 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

Dairy  products  and  eggs 

1966: 
1967: 
1968: 

02   : 

68.8 
82.8 
86.3 

327.8 
336.3 
368.7 

63.3 

97.3 

114.9 

238.8 
272.3 
295.9 

39.8 
37.6 
38.4 

738.5 
826.3 
904.2 

1.0 
1.0 
0.9 

Fish  and  fish  preparations 

1966 

1967: 

1968: 

03 

11.3 
12.8 
14.1 

72.5 
74.6 
81.3 

33.3 
35.0 
39.6 

23.7 
25.8 
24.6 

4.0 
4.5 
6.0 

144.8 
152.7 
165.6 

1.7 
1.5 
1.8 

Cereals  and  cereal 
preparations 

1966- 

1967 

1968 

04 

71.6 
64.1 
88.9 

69.8 

97.8 

144.8 

90.2 
75.5 
81,7 

584.7 
575.9 
748.7 

62.5 
86.9 
70.6 

878.8 

900.2 

1,134.7 

32.8 
32.0 
13.8 

(VJheat  and  flour) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

041, 
046 

16.4 

7.0 

22.9 

8.1 
22.0 
42.9 

33.5 
34.1 
38.7 

277.2 
201.9 
339.7 

19.6 
41.7 
13.7 

354.8 
306.7 
457.9 

29.0 

25.3 

9.3 

(Feed  grains) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

043, 
044, 
045 

15.6 
16.8 
19.9 

19  >  8 
32.8 
46.1 

18.6 
7.9 
4.1 

268.5 
326.3 
350.2 

16.7 
2.8 
1.6 

339.2 
386.6 
421.9 

5.1 
2.7 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

1966 
1967 
1968 

05 

S2.3 
92.6 
98.9 

329.2 
357.3 
367.1 

36.0 
46.1 
55.8 

178.0 
192.5 
203.4 

591.4 
605.5 
567.0 

1,216.9 
1,294.0 
1,292.2 

90.5 
94.6 
94.0 

Sugar,  sugar  preparations, 
and  honey 

1966 
1967 
1963 

06 

22.1 
27.2 
29.8 

34.0 
34.1 
38.7 

9.6 
12.4 
19.2 

96.2 
67.1 
82.8 

4.4 

8.3 

11.8 

166.3 
149.1 
182.3 

1.1 
1.1 

0.8 

Coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
spices,  etc. 

1966 
1967 
1968 

07 

19.8 

24.2 

:   28.5 

113.6 
157.4 
189.6 

24.6 
32.9 
45.8 

13.9 
14.9 
15.7 

17.3 
18.7 
21.9 

189.2 
248.1 
301.5 

0.3 
0.2 
0.2 

Animal  feed 

1966 
1967 
1968 

:  08 

:   27.9 
:   25.5 
:   28.7 

58.4 
58.0 
73.9 

43.1 
62.4 
63.1 

64,0 
63.4 
74.6 

15.0 
14.6 
10.7 

208.4 
223.9 
251.0 

0.3 
1.8 
1.1 

(Oilseed  cake  and  meal) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

:081.3 

7.6 
:    9.2 
:   11.0 

30.2 
25.5 
35.3 

22.8 
30.8 
25.2 

9.6 
6.2 
8.5 

10.2 
9.9 
4.9 

80.4 
81.6 
84.9 

0.3 
1.7 
0.8 

(Meatmeal  and  fishmeal) 

1966 
1967 
1968 

:081.4 

:    2.3 
:    1.3 
:    1.5 

1.5 
0.8 
2.4 

1.3 
1.3 
2.3 

5.0 
2.9 
4.2 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

10.1 

6.3 

10.4 



Miscellaneous  food 
preparations 

1966 
1967 
1968 

:  09 

:   28.1 
:   24.9 
:   19.8 

65.7 
68.6 
69.5 

12.2 
14.7 
19.7 

31.6 
28.5 
23.8 

8.0 

9.7 

13.8 

145.6 
146.4 
146.6 

0.1 
0.2 
0.2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Total 

United 

Switzer- 

V'estem. 

Kingdom 

IIor'-7ay 

Sweden 

Denmarl: 

Austria 

land 

Portugal 

Ireland 

Spain 

Finland 

Europe 

—  —  —  'T-i  1  1 

Lion  dollai 

— 

_  —  —  — 

2/ 

1.6 

60.9 

J   llj.. 

*s  —  —  —  " 

139.1 

5.7 

0.4 

63.8 

24.9 

2.9 

0.6 

414.8 

70.6 

2/ 

1.1 

39.3 

39.4 

2.7 

0.8 

135.6 

1.3 

0.3 

476,0 

A8.0 

0.1 

0.8 

47.9 

42.5 

3.5 

0.3 

130.1 

1.6 

0.3 

536.4 

35.3 

6.3 

45.6 

596.4 

9.7 

1.6 

0.7 

113.7 

1.7 

2.0 

1 

,429.6 

23.3 

7.2 

42.8 

578.4 

9.4 

2.2 

0.6 

161.5 

3.7 

7.7 

1 

,539.1 

18.4 

4.9 

•  36.7 

528.1 

7.0 

3.3 

0.6 

141.6 

3.0 

3.7 

1 

,636.5 

33.5 

11.9 

13.2 

219.4 

25.5 

60.4 

3.6 

43.^1 

0.2 

43.7 

1 

,194.8 

30.6 

12.7 

9.1 

2ic).4 

30.5 

64.5 

3.4 

53.2 

0.2 

38.3 

1 

,289.2 

31.3 

10.4 

11.2 

191.2 

19.6 

73.5 

3.8 

52.3 

0.3 

37.2 

1 

,335.9 

27.7 

147.6 

S.3 

100.1 

0.3 

0.7 

49.5 

7.0 

49.2 

0.1 

537. n 

26.2 

141.3 

7.2 

97.3 

0.4 

0.7 

50.1 

6.4 

51.3 

0.1 

535.2 

26.4 

141.7 

8.1 

103.1 

0.5 

0.6 

49.1 

6.4 

49.3 

0. 1 

552.7 

116 . 5 

1.3 

34.5 

36.9 

o  n 

7.1 

0.6 

4.2 

8.5 

4,.l 

1 

,127.3 

111.9 

1.7 

43.2 

29.8 

4.0 

7.7 

0.6 

4.6 

63.5 

0.8 

1 

,200. n 

95.2 

1.6 

38.9 

25.3 

2.6 

8.6 

0.6 

4.8 

59.7 

1.4 

1 

,387.2 

1.5 

2/ 

8.8 

5.3 

2/ 

0.1 



0.2 



2.0 

401.7 

1.5 

0.3 

15.3 

2/ 

2.0 

0.1 

2/ 

0.2 

47.4 



398.8 

1.2 

2/ 

16.6 

0.1 

2/ 

0.1 

2/ 

0.1 

43.4 



528,7 

.   67.0 



13.4 

15.9 

0.2 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

0.1 

1.6 

437.4 

60.7 



17.6 

15.7 

0.4 

2/ 

2/ 

0.1 

0.1 



486.3 

37.4 



14.0 

9.7 

0.2 

2./ 

0.1 

0.1 

2/ 

2./ 

486 , 1 

42.7 

1.8 

S.9 

14.2 

5.5 

S.l 

33.5 

9.4 

365.0 

2.2 

1 

,798.7 

36.1 

1.0 

9.4 

13.2 

6.1 

10.5 

44.7 

9.7 

356.9 

2.2 

1 

,878.4 

38.0 

1.4 

8.9 

13.3 

5.9 

11.7 

52.2 

10.6 

354.7 

0.7 

1 

,883.6 

60.5 

0.4 

1.9 

S.8 

1.2 

2.3 

0.1 

4.7 

4.2 

1.6 

253.1 

63.7 

0.5 

2.8 

9.9 

1.7 

3.0 

0.1 

4.7 

4.6 

3.8 

245,0 

,    59.2 

0.5 

3.4 

15.6 

1.9 

4.2 

0.1 

4.8 

4.1 

4.8 

281.7 

37.6 

1.1 

3.0 

3.3 

1.3 

33.3 

1.0 

20.9 

10.3 

1.6 

302.9 

■   40.9 

1.5 

3.2 

4.2 

4.5 

29.0 

0.8 

24.9 

11.7 

2.4 

371.4 

42.6 

1.1 

3.5 

3.5 

6.4 

29.2 

0.8 

23.7 

12.8 

2.5 

427.8 

21.4 

48.7 

1.3 

38.1 

1.5 

1.3 

4.2 

5.4 

1.3 



331.9 

23.3 

78.7 

0.6 

43.0 

1.7 

1.3 

4.9 

8.4 

3.3 



390.9 

19.7 

65.5 

0.9 

51.6 

1.2 

1.6 

2.0 

8.0 

2.1 

0.1 

404.8 

n.a. 

0.5 

0.1 

14.1 

2/ 

0.3 

1.8 

0.3 

0.5 



98.3 

n.a. 

3.9 

2/ 

16.5 

2/ 

0.2 

2.9 

0.4 

2.4 

109.6 

n.a. 

4.0 

2/ 

12.7 



0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

1.0 



104.5 

n-a 

48.0 

0.2 

13.1 

0.1 

2/ 

1.4 

0.9 

2/ 



73,8 

n.a. 

74.5 

0.1 

13.1 

0.2 

2/ 

0.8 

1.3 





96.3 

n.a. 

61.4 

0.2 

25.0 

0.1 

2/ 

0.8 

1.0 





98.9 

32.3 

5.0 

2.9 

12.9 

1.6 

14.8 

1.4 

3.5 

0.6 



220.7 

30.9 

4.8 

2.8 

12.8 

1.5 

16.3 

1.7 

2.7 

0.2 



220.3 

32.6 

5.3 

3.6 

13.3 

1.0 

19.7 

1.6 

2.4 

0.2 

0.1 

226.6 

-Continued 
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Table  6.— Western  Europe:  Agricultural  exports  by  country,  European 


SITC  number: 

F.iiropean  Economic  Community 

Commodity  and  year 

Major: 
head- : 
ings  : 

Sub  : 

head- : 

ings: 

1/   : 

Belgium- 
Luxem- 
bourg 

Nether- 
lands 

West 
Germany 

France 

Italy 

Total 

Greece 

1966: 
1967: 
1968: 

11  : 

_  r.miinn  fin  liars  ----------- 

Beverages 

19.9 

20.2 
21.3 

36.4 
40.9 
46.8 

44.2 
48.8 
54.5 

324.2 
344.4 
379.5 

80.6 
85.1 
93.9 

505.3 
539.4 
596.0 

6.7 
7.3 
8.9 

(Nonalcoholic) 

1966: 
1967: 
1963: 

111  : 

1.8 
2.0 
2.4 

4.3 
4.7 
4.1 

1.8 
2.1 
2.4 

11.7 
12.1 
12.3 

3.0 
3.9 
4.4 

22.6 
24.8 
25.6 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

(Wine) 

1966: 
1967: 
1968: 

112.1: 

6.2 
5.1 
4.1 

1.3 
3.1 
5.3 

15.9 
18.0 
19.6 

191.6 
198.3 
216.2 

72.1 
74.8 
81.3 

287.1 
299.3 
326.5 

5.8 
5.8 
6.9 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

1966. 

1967 

1968- 

121  : 

2.2 
1.6 
2.8 

8.5 
8.3 
9.7 

3.4 
5.6 
4.9 

1.8 
1.3 
1.8 

10.2 

9.8 

10.5 

26.1 
26.6 
29.7 

111.6 

137.3 

99.9 

Hides  and  SK_as 

1966 
1967 
1968 

21 

14.9 
13.4 
13.2 

39.4 
35.4 
34.2 

42.4 
38.2 
36.1 

47.6 
46.3 
52.0 

13.8 
11.3 
13.0 

158.1 
144.6 
148.5 

13.0 
11.4 
13.1 

Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and 
oil  kernels 

1966 
1967 
1968 

22 

5.1 
4.9 
4.6 

8.4 
7.9 
9.3 

2.1 
3.2 
3.1 

17.9 
14.7 
14.4 

0.5 
0.5 
0.5 

34.0 
31.2 
31.9 

0.1 
0.1 
0.2 

Natural  rubber 

1966 
1967 
1968 

•231.1 

0.7 

0.7 

:    1.2 

0.4 
1.2 
1.7 

0.9 
0.8 
0.4 

0.3 
0.6 
0.5 

2/ 

2/ 

0.1 

2.3 
3.3 
3.9 

2/ 

Natural  fibers 

1966 

1967 
1968 

:  261- 
:  265 

:   138.5 
:   121.3 
:   113.5 

42.0 
44.3 
37.8 

49.6 
45.9 
53.1 

156.7 
129.2 
139.5 

18.1 
19.0 
17.5 

404.9 
359.7 
361.4 

29.4 
42,7 
35.6 

Crude  animal  and  vegetable 
materials,  n.e.s. 

1966 
1967 
1968 

:   29 

:   34.6 
:   35.8 
:    35.2 

206.4 
227.2 
242.8 

47.0 
48.9 
54.3 

48.0 
49.6 
52.3 

55.6 
53.2 
57.4 

391.6 
414.7 
442.0 

5.4 
5.1 
5.5 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils 
and  fats 

1966 
1967 
1963 

:   4 

:   17.5 
:   21.1 
:   23.6 

57.8 
61.7 
80.8 

64.8 
72.4 
82.3 

36.5 
33.3 
32.2 

15.2 
15.1 
17. £ 

191. E 
203.6 
236.7 

6.2 
24.0 
26.0 

A.gricultural  oils  and 
fats  3/ 

1966 
1967 
1968 

:   18.7 
:   20.3 
:    23.0 

67.7 
64.5 
78.2 

40.5 
46.4 
52.5 

43.7 
38.4 
34.6 

15.7 
14.4 
20.4 

186.: 
184. C 
208.7 

6.2 
23.8 
26.0 

Total  agricultural  4_/ 

1966 
1967 
1968 

:   624.1 
:   691.5 
:   759.3 

1,758.1 
1,925.2 
2,205.8 

522.2 
630.0 
739.6 

1,863.7 
1,866.5 
2,213.9 

953.^ 
988.5 
959.5 

5,721.€ 
6,101.7 
6,878.] 

298.7 

358.0 

.  299.1 

Total  exports 

1966 
1967 
1968 

:6, 829.0 
:7,032.4 
:8, 164.0 

6,752.3 
7,287.6 
8,341.7 

20,134.1 
21,735.7 
24,842.5 

10.886.2  8,031.9 
11,377.5  8,701.: 

12.672.3  10,183.2 

52,633.5 
'  56,134.9 
.  64,203.'; 

>  406.0 

495.2 

'  467.7 

1/  Since  these  are  components  of  major  headings,  their  values  are  not  duplicated  in  totals.  11   Less 
tha^n  $50,000.   V  Agricultural  fats  and  oils  include  lard,  margarine  and  shortening  and  all  other  oils 
and  fats  except  marine  and  processed.   4_/  Total  agricultural  is  the  sum  of  all  major  headings  except  03 
(Fish)  and  11  (Beverages)  plus  the  sum  of  111  (Nonalcoholic  beverages)  and  112.1  (Wine),  and  minus  the 
sum  of  081.4  (Meatmeal  and  f ishmeal) ,  Jlarine  oil,  and  Processed  oils  and  fats. 
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T 

3tal 

United 

Switzer- 

VJestem 

Kingdom 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Austria 

land 

Portugal 

Ireland 

Spain 

Finland 

Europe 

383.1 

1.0 

0.6 

~   " 

30.1 

-  -  -  Million  dollars   -  -  -  - 
2.3               1.9            49.7 

23.0 

50.5 

1.0 

1 

,055.2 

381.8 

1.0 

0.5 

32.6 

2.5 

2.3 

56.9 

24.0 

57.3 

2.1 

1 

,107.7 

472.7 

1.9 

0.5 

34.5 

2.2 

2.7 

61.1 

22.3 

58.1 

1.9 

1 

,262.8 

6.7 

2/ 

0.2 

1.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

11 

0.1 



31.9 

7.0 

2/ 

0.2 

1.6 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

11 

0.1 



34.7 

7.0 

0.1 

0.2 

1.6 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

36.0 

1.3 



2/ 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

47.2 

n.a. 

47.0 



390.6 

1.2 



2/ 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

51.7 

n.a. 

53.0 



413.1 

1.3 



2/ 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

58.0 

n.a. 

53.5 

2/ 

448.5 

2/ 

2/ 

11 

0.2 

0.4 

11 



11 

0.1 



138.4 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

0.3 

0.2 

11 



11 

0.2 



164.6 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

0.3 

0.3 

2/ 



2/ 

0.1 

2/ 

130.3 

19.8 

37.0 

39.4 

65.9 

3.5 

9.5 

0.7 

6.6 

7.2 

28.6 

389.3 

20.6 

33.8 

31.0 

54.8 

4.1 

9.5 

0.6 

7.7 

5.5 

26.1 

349.7 

20.0 

38.4 

31.4 

73.1 

4.2 

10.2 

0.6 

7.2 

3.3 

32.9 

383.4 

0.8 



2.0 

6.0 

1.6 

11 

2/ 



0.2 



44.7 

0.8 



2.3 

4.0 

1.7 

11 

0.1 



0.4 



40.6 

1.0 



5.2 

2.8 

0.4 

2/ 

0.1 



0.4 



42.0 

n.a. 

2/ 

1.1 

2/ 



11 

11 

n.a. 





5.0 

n.a. 

2/ 

2.0 

2/ 



11 

11 

n.a. 

11 



5.3 

n.a. 

2/ 

1.5 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

0.1 

n.a. 

2/ 



5.5 

162.7 

2.4 

2.5 

2.0 

1.9 

8.0 

0.9 

14.3 

8.4 



637.4 

127.4 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.5 

7.3 



10.2 

7.8 

0.1 

562.2 

121.7 

1.9 

2.8 

1.1 

1.5 

7.1 

0.5 

10.1 

6.3 

0.2 

550.2 

11.9 

4.1 

4.1 

60.4 

3.1 

5.2 

4.6 

2.8 

13.4 

1.8 

508.4 

10.6 

3.9 

4.6 

60.1 

3.6 

5.5 

5.2 

2.9 

14.7 

2.0 

532.9 

11.2 

3.3 

4.7 

64.8 

4.2 

6.6 

4.7 

3.4 

13.3 

1.9 

565.6 

17.1 

51.6 

12.4 

25.3 

0.7 

3.6 

8.2 

2.4 

47.7 

2.3 

369.3 

16.5 

43.5 

14.4 

28.1 

0.5 

3.8 

8.6 

2.3 

65.1 

3.8 

414.2 

17.3 

28.7 

13.2 

23.9 

0.7 

^•5 

8.7 

2.3 

32.8 

3.5 

398.3 

11.2 

4.3 

8.4 

21.8 

0.6 

2.5 

6.7 

2.8 

46.9 

1.3 

299.0 

11.7 

4.2 

9.8 

20.9 

0.4 

2.9 

7.9 

2.8 

64.3 

2.6 

335.3 

11.7 

4.1 

9.2 

16.9 

0.6 

3.4 

8.4 

2.5 

32.3 

2.1 

325.9 

65A.0 

73.1 

171.5 

1 

,129.5 

85.3 

157.5 

104.2 

369.7 

520.8 

87.3 

9 

,373.2 

610.2 

74.3 

166.1 

1 

,075.7 

111.1 

163.0 

121.8 

426.9 

591.4 

86.3 

9 

,886.5 

553.9 

74.2 

162.0 

1 

,022.3 

100.2 

183.1 

133.2 

400.2 

548.4 

88.0 

10 

,442.7 

14,118.2 

1,563.3 

4,272.5 

2 

,401.8 

1,683.6 

3,251.6 

619.5 

658.8 

1,253.6 

1,505.8 

84 

,368.2 

13,862.2 

1,736.4 

4,528.1 

2 

,473.6 

1,808.8 

3,471.1 

701.4 

760.2 

1,384.1 

1,527.8 

88 

,883.8 

14,822.2 

1,936.5 

4,937.3 

2 

582.3 

1,988.7 

3,948.6 

731.9 

776.1 

1,589.2 

1,635.7 

99 

,619.9 

Note:  Trade  data  for  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  include  re-exports. 

n.a.  =  Not  available,   n.e.s.  =  Not  elsewhere  specified. 

Compiled  from  OLCD  Statistical  Bulletin,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  }J  and  C,  1966,  1967,  and  1968  and  other 
official  sources.   SITC  is  the  Standard  International  Trade  Classification,  Revised. 
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